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EDITORIAL NOTES 


INCE last writing here I have had a very agreeable, interesting 

and amusing experience. In Helsingfors (which the Finns call 

Helsinki) they had, at the beginning of September, a British Week, 

intended to promote closer relations, commercial and others, 
between the two countries. Thither went the Minister of Overseas Trade, 
the Band of the Black Watch, the cruiser ‘“‘ York,” with an augmented, 
and excellent, Royal Marine Band, hundreds of business men in old school 
ties, and, finally, to make a few speeches of a notably uncommercial 
character, the Editor of this sheet. 


British Week in Finland 


S far as I can gather the British Press concentrated mainly upon the 
opening ceremony. It was certainly impressive. The Great Square 

of Helsingfors, surrounded by dignified buildings, is on a steepish slope, 
on the top side of which is a vast flight of steps leading up to a fine great 
church. On these steps stood thousands of people, with rows of glittering 
dignitaries in front, and the President of Finland in the middle. The 
sides of the Square, in which is a statue of Alexander II, who gave Finland 
Dominion Status (possibly the only statue of a Czar remaining on its 
pedestal) were packed with people, and the open central space was tessel- 
lated by a Finnish naval band, the Black Watch Band, and the Royal 
Marine Band, which played reciprocal national anthems. The pipers were 
also there, making their usual noises with magnificent precision, much to 
the admiration and bewilderment of the Finns. The cheers which greeted 
‘the Black Watch were, I was told, the loudest ever heard in Finland since 


the Declaration of Independence in 1917. But the festivities went on the 
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whole week, dinners, dances, receptions, exhibitions, concerts, fireworks, 
and, in a quiet way, lectures. For English is widely spoken in Helsingfors, — 
though not so widely as in Stockholm, or in Copenhagen, where it 1s 
almost everybody’s second language. 


A Country Worth Visiting 


INLAND is definitely a country worth visiting. Fishing and shooting 
B pepe have long known this, but it is equally attractive to those who 
take no interest in salmon, trout, duck, geese, capercailzie, blackgame, 
except when they are on the table ; who would be dubious about reindeer 
and elk even as provender, and who would go pale at the thought of a bear 
steak. The modern architecture of the country should be better known 
than it is. Everybody has heard of the Stockholm Town Hall, but very few 
people here seem to be familiar with the appearance of the Railway Station 
and the Parliament House at Helsingfors. ‘The Finnish taste inclines more 
towards the massive, and less towards the elegant than the Swedish ; 
the buildings are, as it were, stern. The colossal, grim faces which stare 
out from the great portico of the Railway Station have an austerity which is 
almost frightening. As in the other Scandinavian countries, the architects 
have been doing much excellent work with blocks of flats and offices. 
This brings me to the greatest surprise that I had in Finland. 


A Wonderful Book-Shop 


Wee would expect to find in that remote Baltic capital, the most 
conveniently arranged book-shop that he had ever seen or heard 
of, not excluding the many admirable book-shops in the United States ? 
There are book-shops in London magnificently stocked and very efficiently 
run, but they are handicapped by being housed in Victorian buildings, 
sub-divided into many rooms, so that it is impossible for the visitor to find 
what he wants without the help of an assistant. The Academic Bookshop 
of Helsingfors is perfectly stocked with all the best modern and standard 
books in seven languages, grouped by language, and so well sub- 
divided according to subject that one can discover in a second or two 
whether the particular book one wants is there or not—it is probably 
there. This perfect order is made possible by one thing only. The book- 
selling part of the shop is housed in one complete floor of a large office 
building, and the floor consists of one enormous room full of small stalls. 
The adequacy of the modern English exhibit had to be seen to be believed. 


The English Players 


(Gr ought to add a word about the Visiting English Company sent 
out by Sir Nigel Playfair under the leadership of Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen. They did a play by Miss Delafield, but (what was a still more 
original idea) they revived W. S. Gilbert’s early work Pygmalion and 
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Galatea. 1 do not know how many of the readers of these lines have had 
the privilege of seeing this play ; speaking for myself, I had heard of it all 
my life and assumed that it was some early, immature, facetious work 
which would “ date” in the most ghastly manner. Never did I make a 
bigger mistake. As a midshipman put it to me in his own kind of phrase- 
ology: “I never knew our grandparents made wisecracks like those.” 
In other words, the play might have been written yesterday. It is in verse, 
it is strongly influenced in construction and distribution of characters by 
Latin and Greek comedy, yet its humour, wit, and occasional pathos kept 
enormous audiences entranced. Sir Nigel Playfair might do worse than to 
revive this play in London, and with the same cast. 


The Duke of Atholl’s Fund 


Blan. country is on the tip-toe of expectation about the Duke of 
Atholl’s Fund, to which the public is subscribing “‘ on the blind,” 
not knowing what the Duke is going to do with the money, merely trusting 
in the honour of a highly-respectable Duke. The Duke is a notoriously 
public-spirited man ; it must be taken for granted that one, at least, of his 
objects is to benefit good causes ; and this seems the time to make sug- 
gestions to him. Ever since the Irish Sweepstakes started (and his Fund is 
no Sweepstake) it has been suggested that the public which likes a gamble 
should endow the British Hospitals while having a flutter on a horse. 'The 
Hospitals have replied, some of them that they don’t like gambling, and 
others that Sweepstakes might be well enough while the going was good, 
but that the time might come when the Sweepstake mania had faded out, 
and meanwhile the springs of Charity will have dried up. This is as may 
be ; the finances of the Hospitals are their own concern. But since the 
Duke is raising a Fund, obviously with a view to benefitting good causes, 
one may suggest to him that Hospitals are not the only good causes. 
There is a soul as well as a body, there is a future as well as a present. 


What The Duke Might Do 


ORE power to the Duke’s elbow ; may he raise an immense sum. 
Mu. out of that immense sum, he decides (as he probably will decide) 
to set aside a considerable amount for deserving objects, I commend him 
certain good causes which languish for lack of support. The Shakespeare 
National Theatre’s funds are very much as they were nearly twenty years 
ago ; there is no sign or symptom of the edifice. The Theatre at Stratford 
could do with money ; so could Vic-Wells. Covent Garden is reported to 
be in the market: a permanent British Opera might be endowed. All 
round, the arts in this country are starved. A rational Government might 
permit a limited number of Sweepstakes a year in order to endow them, in 
an age when private patronage is inadequate and public patronage deemed 
uneconomical. 
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The Golden Cockerel Press 


HE Golden Cockerel Press, which has been run for the past nine 

years by Mr. Robert Gibbings (printer, wood-cutter and sculptor) 
so splendidly, has now changed hands for the second time. It has been 
taken over by Messrs. Christopher Sandford and F. J. Newbery of the 
Chiswick Press, who with Mr. Owen Rutter in partnership, will run it 
from their address at 10 Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C. This Press has pro- — 
duced some of the finest books ever printed, and we trust that the new — 
owners will carry on its great traditions. } 


Original Subscribers 


WE would remind those hundreds of Original Subscribers who have © 
stuck to us for fourteen years, that this is the time of year when their 
subscriptions are due for renewal. We should be grateful if they would 
spare us the trouble and expense of sending out the usual series of 
Reminders. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HE Studio has produced an excellent magazine in point of interest and 

production in their Special Autumn Number. It is entitled Children s 

Books of Yesterday, and has one hundred and eleven pages of illustrations. 

All of the illustrations are reproductions taken from different books of the 
last three hundred years. They range from J. A. Cornenius’ Visible World (1672) to 
the Just So Stories of to-day. Apart from the interest these reproductions have in 
relation to the history of the picture book, they are in some measure an indication of 
the varying attitude of parents to children through the last three centuries. It is 
delightful to compare, for instance, ‘‘ the very moral and utterly humourless verse 
and illustration of Frances who “ never took the least delight to really strive and learn 
to the twinkling tone of The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. Mr. Philip James and Mr. 
C. Geoffrey Holme have produced a delightful magazine. 


a @ @ 


HE Temporary Exhibition of the Dillon Bequest opened on September gth is 

to commemorate the personal services and gifts of the late Viscount Dillon to 
the National Portrait Gallery. Lord Dillon became a Trustee of the Gallery in 1894, 
was chairman of the Board for twenty years—from 1908 to 1928—and in 1932 resigned 
his Trusteeship. He also was a Trustee of the British Museum -and the 
Wallace collection. He was also, at one time, Keeper of the Tower Armouries, and 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. There were eight portraits on view, four of 
which were given during Lord Dillon’s life and four by request. Among them is a 


full length portrait of Queen Elizabeth which is certainly one of the best portraits of 
her the Gallery has. ) 


a a a 


VERY quarter, for twenty-nine years, the editors of The Dickensian have found 
material in some way connected with Dickens, to fill their pages. Now, with their 
September number they prepare triumphantly to march into their thirtieth year. This 
may, or may not, be unique, but it is remarkable that the hold of one writer over his 


public should be great enough to support a magazine devoted entirely to his work, 
over such a long period of time. 


@ v7 | v2 


lee Autumn number of that excellent magazine, The Fournal of the Royal Air 
Force College, contains one of the best reviews we have seen of the recent pro- 
duction of Oresteia at Cambridge. The review is illustrated by Mrs. Raverat, many of 
whose wood engravings have appeared in our pages. 
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POETRY 
eA Child Speaks 


T was my father who said : 

\fe How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land,” 
And there were tears upon his cheeks, 

And on his beard the drops glistened, 

And his voice was heavy with remembered Zion, 

Banishment and captivity. 

But I who sat beside him heard within my heart 

A song beginning : 

A song of voyage and of desert travel, 

Of the camels’ clumsy footing, 

Their loose and shaggy heads .. . 

The far horizon of the date-plumed sands, 

And petrified dune-ripples— 

Of the waters of Babylon, where in the shallows, 

I cooled my tired feet, 

I did not sorrow, neither did I sing, 

For in my father’s face I saw 

Only the grief of Zion, and I feared— 

My song was not the Lord’s but only mine, 

A child enraptured by an alien land. 


FLORA J. ARNSTEIN 


The Russtan Nuns on the Mount 
of Olives 


Ute: the Mount upon the West 


Jerusalem the adored. 
In summer suns or winter’s snow 
Beneath their feet it throbs below, 
The city of God where thousands go 
To dream of Christ their Lord. 
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But from the tower as forth they lean 
Their little starving limbs 

The city of God is strange and far 

As noon to-night, as star to star, 

A town where men and marvels are, 
And wild angelic hymns. 


The wind’s a knife as shuddering cold 
In winter dawns they rise 
To fold tormented hands, to pray 
Through lips too bloodless to obey 
While little stifled sobs betray 
Tears behind tight shut eyes. 


They starve. They have not wealth enough 
Body or soul to feed. 

No help, no hope, and little bread. 

They think how once they comforted 

The pilgrims in their thousands fed, 
The poor in bitter need. 


And they are glad to think that once 
They could give more than words. 

Musing upon that lovely power 

To make the broken spirit flower 

They stand upon the pencilled tower 
Like small storm-ruffled birds. 


Beneath their feet upon the west 
Jerusalem the adored. 
Their church is dead, and all they knew 
In childhood is consumed like dew. 
Their thoughts, like weary wings, anew 
They fold round Christ their Lord. 


ALAN AYLING 


POETRY 


Thames Above Oxford 


HAVE loved rivers always : as a boy 

I traced the course of every tiny stream 

That fills the Thames by Oxford, and I knew 
Where the fish harboured, roach and perch and bream ; 
And when, with years, my boy’s ambition grew, 
Still rivers were my joy. 


Severn and Avon, Eden, Usk and Wye, 

I know their waters, and my frail canoe 

Has leaped their rapids, and my memory knows 
Where, amid mills and halcyons flashing blue, 
Teme runs bank-full, or rapid Ribble flows, 

Or Teifi tumbles by. 


But yet, though all their laughing waters call 
And all their Naiads beckon, they to me 

Are but a rainbow-beauty and my heart 
Turns from their momentary joys to see 
Her, my first Naiad, holy, shrined, apart, 
Whom [I loved most of all. 


Yes, most of all, my river, mine, my ‘Thames,— 

Not where she, wanton, flaunts her harlot stream 
And makes her favours common,—but above, 

In those still fields where Oxford’s grey spires dream, 
Where mid her cowslips first I learned to love 

And call her lover’s names. 


And she, young Naiad of the willows, bent 
With me beside and each the other’s eyes 

Saw in the trembling water drown,—and knew 
And turned, face close to face, with no surprise 
To find the sweet reflection sweetly true 

And knew what first love meant... . 


Hush ! for again I am in spirit there 
Sitting beside our lonely ruined weir 
Where no one ever came but only we 
Playing all day, nor ever thought to fear 
Of any gray to-morrows there might be 
Nor knew the name of care, 
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But it was always summer. In the pool, 

Through the old weir, the water chuckling flowed ; 
We laughed with it and sported in the sun 

And boy-like I was happy, and adored, 

Nor‘ever thought how swiftly life is done, 
Clasping her fingers cool .... 


I am grown old though she is ever young 

But near me still, for I can always see 

In our loved pool the water-lilies float, 

Their wet leaves lifting as she comes to me 
And the great drops still glistening in our boat 
From her soft tresses wrung. 


* * * * * # * 


I will not say Farewell—for yet again 

I will return to trace those hallowed ways 

From Godstow’s walls to where her virgin stream 
Wells from her Seven Springs,—and for long days, 
Long summer days, will sit with her and dream 
Where Cumnor’s greensward lane 


Swoons in the scent of hawthorn or where leans 
The old gray willow or where Kelmscot looks 
To Eaton Hastings ’cross the river meads. 

Her running streams shall be again our books 
And all her village names our rosary-beads 
From Ark’s to Ashton Keynes. 


WILLIAM BLISS 


October In Italy 


I 
"Ter hills are dreaming in the golden shroud 


Of an ethereal, all-embracing mist ; 

Tall cypress, through the long hot day sun-kiss’d, 
Cool their dark spires in the low-swinging cloud 
That, from the brow of some high mountain bowed, 
With the calm water keeps belated tryst. 
Here may one chant an evening Eucharist— 
Thank-offering for a country thus endowed. 
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The gilded maize on many a farm-house dries, 
And ancient vines are heavy with their gift, 

To the dim sky the silvered olives lift 

Their graceful branches ; here the peasant plies 
His busy shears, and here, to crown his thrift, 
The garnered harvest winter’s dearth defies. 


Il 


Evening has fallen, and, across the lake, 

The lights are mirrored round the harbour bar. 
High mid the clouds that throng the western sky 
God has set up His single lamp—a star. 

The crickets cease their song, the water sighs, 
The hills and vineyards gently sink to sleep, 
Only the distant lights and that lone star 

In soundless rivalry their vigil keep. 


Across from shore to shore the music swells . . . 
Foxtrot, and waltz, and tango . . . as they sway 
The passing figures fret the peaceful hour, 

And dance, regardless of the coming day. 


But, at the last, falls silence ; one by one 

The gay lights wink, and flicker, and are dead : 
In the vast fortress of the empty sky 

The star, victorious, watches overhead. 


Ill 


The shadow of the mountain moves, 
And, moving, falls on you and me. 
Where golden ’twas an hour ago 
The dusk creeps in reluctantly. 


The small boats steer their homeward way 
On silver paths across the lake, 

While coldly from the oars spring out 
The silver ripples in their wake. 


Come, let us in ; the air grows chill, 
The sky is darkening overhead, 

This day is done—we’ll waste no words, 
There’s no regret where nought is said. 


DIANA DARLING 
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Growing Old 


Y youth has gone, and no longer I mourn its going ; 
M I am weary of seeking things I could not find ; 


I have made too much of my too little doing— 
Maybe : I do not mind. 


I do not mind, for I have done with all that ; 

My life draws to an end like a tale that is told ; 
There but remains to cap it with a moral, 

Now I am growing old. 


Now I am growing old and hopes and fears forsake me, 
As colour ebbs from this December sky : 

Thank God, I still am near enough to nature 
To be content to die. 


To be content to die like a frost conquered creeper, 
Releasing hold on all things that I knew ; 

Content that 'Time’s deft fingers shall heal over 
The scar where once I grew. 


The scar where once I grew: as one lops from old wall-trees 
A cankered branch that frays against a pane, 

So, when at last my fretful voice is silenced, 
Peace will return again. 


Peace will come stealing back along the hedgerows 
To all these fields I’ve wearied with my sighs— 
This landscape which I’ve loved beyond all measure 

Yet seen with troubled eyes. 


With troubled eyes, but now it brings assurance 

To know the things I’ve loved depend no whit on me, 
But rather from a futile grotesque figure 

My death will set them free. 


KENNETH ASHLEY 
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A FELLOW QUITE IMPOSSIBLE 


By JOHN CONNELL 


IRST I heard him before the ’plane left Croydon. He was a loud, 
bumptious man. He banged a wooden counter and shouted, 
“Why the hell can’t I get a drink in this damned country when I 
want one?” 

He was very English, very tall, with a face like rough beef, and large, 
reddened hands. He wore a big tweed overcoat with a belt, and a soft hat 
at a dashing angle. 

He grunted at the passports officer and said, ‘“‘ Bloody awful country.”’ 

A police constable tapped him on the shoulder and said, “‘ Cigar out 
before you get in the ’plane, zf you please, sir.” 

He grunted again and stubbed his cigar out, as if he regarded the 
suggestion as an affront. 

In the aeroplane he was something of a nuisance. He jumped up and 
down, fiddled with the life-belts, made a mess of newspapers, tried to hold 
conversations, frowned furiously, walked rapidly backwards and forwards 
between his seat and the lavatory, and when we reached Amsterdam, anda 
little sign flashed in the cabin “ Bitte Anschnallen ”’ he shouted in my ear, 
“Is the bloody thing crashing ? ” 

At Amsterdam he had all the drink he wanted. That made him loquaci- 
ous. He curled the brandy round his throat, and made noisy jokes with the 
waiter. He brought his brandy over, and, uninvited, sat at my table. 

His ordinary conversation was a trumpet-call. 

*“‘ Going to Berlin?” he bellowed. 

I said yes. 

‘‘ First time over ?.” 

I said yes. 

He looked knowing. “‘ I hear it’s the hell of a place. Night clubs and all 
that.”’ If I had been within nudging distance he would have nudged. 

I was silent. 

‘“‘ Going for business or pleasure ? ” 

‘** Business,” I said. 

He didn’t believe me. No-one so young, so foolish-looking, could 
possibly have business in Berlin. 

He made crowing noises to disguise his disbelief. “‘ I’m on the spree,” 
he said. 

Then the awful, inevitable joke occurred. 1 saw it coming. “ Berlin 
| on the Spree,” he shouted. “‘ By God, that’s good.” He slapped his thigh ; 
he would have liked to slap mine. 

He was so pleased he offered me a brandy. 

“Just a li’l holiday,” he said. His voice was half-cockney half-American. 
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“ Away from all care. Drown all care in a good time, that’s the way I 
say. Have another brandy, old man.” 

I thanked him no. 

He was injured. ‘‘ You’ll need it to do business. Bet your sweet life 
you will.” One eye closed in a roguish wink. “‘ Business ?—Oh, yeah.” 

As quickly.as I could I went back to the plane. But he caught me up ; 
and he changed his seat to be alongside me. 

“ You can hold my paper bag,” he said genially, “ And I'll hold yours.” 

But he forgot about that, and went to sleep. His head, grey, close- 
cropped, and smelling of expensive hair-cream, slipped on to my shoulder. 
We must have looked like a comic variety turn at rest. 

At Hanover he woke up and told me he felt lousy. We stepped from the 
’plane to be met by a bowing official in uniform. He looked at our pass- 
ports, saluted, and said, ‘‘ Danke ”’ politely. ‘ 

My companion remarked, “ Filthy country. Police nosin’ into your 
affairs the whole time.” 

A man who had been a passenger came and asked us a question, in a 
quick, flowing rush of words. 

My frail German was vanquished. I smiled blandly and murmured that 
I was sorry. 

My companion, towering and bulky beside me, thundered, “ No 
compree. No compree.” 

Our inquisitor faded away. The English gentleman, the pattern of island 
chivalry, turned to me, to whisper very loudly, ““ He must have thought 
we were a couple of blasted Jerries.” 

It was not a promising beginning. 

His view of our acquaintanceship was simple. We were two lone 
Englishmen, caught in this nasty foreign net ; it was our job “to stick 
together, and help each other out of holes.”’ I think he thought that that 
was a duty we owed the poor, benighted foreigner. 

My holes would never have done for him; but he was at least certain 
that each of us could act as guide, counsellor, and friend to the other. 

As we left the ’plane I felt his clinging arm about mine. No lie, no 
evasion, could now disentangle me from my compatriot’s embrace. 

“* Jolly lucky we picked each other up, eh, old man ? ” 

He was fully thirty years older than I. A faintly incongruous pair we 
made—myself drab, untidy, physically self-effacing ; the other flamboyant, 
dandy-like, and enormously assertive. 

We must share a taxi into the town from the aerodrome. We must go to 
the same hotel. We must register together. He was very insistent. And 
formalities done, we must have a brandy to celebrate. 

He grasped my arm, and pushed me to the bar. “ One thing about a 
bar—” he announced. ‘‘You can tell a bar the whole world over.” 

Inside we were perched on stools, soothed into good temper by an 
English-speaking barman, and strangely at home. For the first time the: 
fellow was a little less odious. 
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He paid for the brandy. 

“ Bung-ho,” he said. ‘‘ Here’s to your business.” He swilled half his 
glass. ““ And here’s to my—pleasure,” He swilled the rest. 

But he said the word “ pleasure ” with such deliberation, and with such 
cold pain in his voice, that I was silent. 

I drank politely, to his toast, and to my toast ; and then I was silent. I 
did not like the man ; I did not want to talk to him; he had thrust his 
company at me, and I would not accept it. 

I moved away, murmuring that there were letters to write and work to 
be done. 

He slapped the counter, and waved his hand jovially. He was getting 
drunk. “ Right-ho, young feller. Go away and do your work.” His ugly 


hand thudded down on the counter, ‘‘ A blind for me. I’m here for a 


holiday—”’ he leered ferociously at the barman, ‘“‘ and, by God, I’m going 


- to have one.”’ 


It is strange how much one man may be in evidence in a great city, 
especially when you are not too anxious to see too much of him. 
That spring week-end in Berlin my very English, very unattractive 


_ travelling companion was everywhere. In the hotel his great voice boomed 
_ suddenly and angrily down deserted corridors, and it was raised insistently 


in quarrels in the little bar. He had a way of buttonholing the barman, and 


any strange Englishman who happened to be there, and reciting lengthily 


to them the tale of his wrongs in Germany. 

“It’s a filthy town,” he announced. “ I’ve been diddled—sold a pup. 
God, what a country! Fred, another brandy.” 

He had not been in the town twenty-four hours. 

“‘ Everything’s so damned expensive. Three marks for a taxi. Five 


marks for a sniff at a meal. And there’s some blight of a tax on every- 


hin: 


thing. Fred—how much is your sherry?” . 
Fred, who had a round rubber face, and a strong American accent, told 


He groaned. ‘‘ God, three times as much as it costs at home.” : 
An Embassy boy, pert and a little shrill, remarked audibly that he didn’t 
see why this impossible person had ever left England, then. He went on 


_ with his conversation about long-dead Oxford scandal. 


But the impossible person had heard. “‘ Christ,” he remarked disgust- 


— edly, like a gardener who had found lice under a stone. 


His bar talk was one long irritable lament. But if you met him in the 
street (and you very often did) he grasped you firmly by the arm, and told 
you in a thick whisper that he’d found the hell of a shop where they sold 
damn good pictures. 

“‘ Photographs every one of them,” he said. He stared at the people 
passing in the street. “I wish to God some of these women looked like 
that.” 

He wanted to exhibit the pictures. 
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He discovered two dirty book shops ; he went to a film ; he asked about 
night-clubs, and was very angry when they told him that all the night- 
clubs had been shut up. 

‘It’s worse than Glasgow on a Sunday night,” he said. 

My stay in Berlin fled to an end. I was little within reach of my bane. I | 
avoided him in the hotel. If I saw him in the street, I crossed over and went 
down into a side-street. I was busy, and he was idle. I was on a job, and 
he was (as he said), ‘‘ on the spree.” Yet he lurched, far too often, across 
my path. 

1 have seldom disliked any man so much. Yet on my last night in Berlin, | 
he paid me the compliment of taking me into his confidence. I suppose I __ 
should be grateful. | | 

I had worked very hard in that city. I was very tired. Tomorrow I | 
would go home. The week-end, with its rush, its never-ceasing Visits to | 
heel-clicking, absurdly polite grandees, was over. Tomorrow, it would | 
all seem remote and ridiculous, this great and secret errand on which I set | 
out. I was too tired to care about success. Tomorrow I would see the | 
garden and the lawn at the back of my house. Perhaps some more daffodils | 
would be out in the far bed. And there would be an English sunset above | 
a smoky English town. The wide, cold streets of Berlin, the tinkle of the | 
trams, the heavy march of Storm Troops, the garish brightness of the | 
Kurfurstendamm, and the dreadful smell of German cigarettes, would be 
only part of the dream for ever ended. Now I was faintly sentimental, and — 
drugged with my own tiredness. | 

I walked into the Adlon bar very late, for a drink and some dinner. 

“You going tomorrow ? ” asked Fred, and his voice was very American. 
“You better try my Vienna steak special before you go.” 

“Ts it cheap? ”’ I asked. 

“ Sure it’s cheap.” 

He busied about preparing my meal. 

My travelling companion came in. His tale was a long lament. He had > 
been diddled. Dinner, a taxi, a cinema—the whole evening had cost him 
fifteen marks. 

Fred was unsympathetic. I was morose. 

But he had two brandies and came and sat next to me. | 

He was strangely silent, though obviously he was drunk. He twirled | 
his brandy glass round and round in his hand, stared glumly at the table 
cloth, fidgeted about in his seat. 

He spoke at last. 

““'What’ve you been doin’ over here ? ”’ he barked. 

“* Just—business.”’ It was not for him to know. 

“' Like hell,” he grunted. “ Call yourself an author, don’t you ? ” 

_ In drink his vowels flattened, and his consonants became thick and 
irregular. 

“TI am an author,” I said. 

He snorted, and pondered on this. His meditation became far-away, 
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troubled, and very absorbed. After a very long time he awoke from it. I 
had finished my Vienna steak and was waiting for my coffee. 

“ Pll tell you something,” he said. “‘ Only you wouldn’t have the guts 
to make a story out of it.” 

Fred brought my coffee. 

“I could try,” I said. 

Again he was silent. Again it seemed that cloud had settled about his 
brave unconcern. 

Suddenly he spoke. ‘ I’m terribly miserable,”’ he said. 

It was very naked. It was without shame. I wanted suddenly to hit him, 
for breaking with that raw sentence across my well-fed haze of sentiment. 
He had no right to expose himself like that to me. I did not know the man, 
and pointedly I had shown my dislike of him. Now it was as if he was 
stalking undressed down Unter den Linden, with myself chained shame- 
fully at his side. 

“‘ I wish I wasn’t so drunk,” he said. ‘‘ I’ve been drunk for weeks.” 

He stared at the empty brandy glass. “‘ It’s hell when you wake up next 
morning. And then you’ve got to drink again to forget the hell.” 

““T came over here drunk. I’ve been drunk ever since I’ve been here. 
They said I must get away for a rest-cure. I’ve been overdoing things. I 
was near a nervous breakdown. 

“ Rest cure-——my God ! Money—brandy—money—brandy. It’s enough 
to drive a fellow cracked. And I can’t stop thinking. That’s what’s so 
frightful.” 

He looked at me, and he seemed then so much younger than his fifty 
years, so ingenuous, and so pitiful. 

“I’m a good deal older than you, 1 expect. I’m a successful sort of chap, 
Made quite a packet in my time. I’ve got a business—”’ and here was a 
half-unconscious jab at my mysterious “ business ” in Berlin. ‘‘ Insurance 
broker in a tidy way. I’d give you my card if I was touting.” He twirled 
the brandy glass. ‘ I’ll never tout again.” 

By his own thoughts he was deeply moved. I found myself waiting 
anxiously for what he had to say. It was very important for both of us. It 
was an experience of the spirit through which we had to pass. ae 

“‘Tt’s a damn good business, though I say it who shouldn’t. Built it 
all up myself—every penny of it. Self-made man, that’s what I am, and 
proud of it.” A trace of the old bumptiousness was there in his voice. 
“T’m common, I am ; I’m no gentleman. Just a common business man.” 

I saw that it was a part which he was acting. His were familiar lines, and 
he was pleased with his interpretation of them. a 

“One of the people.’”’ He looked round challengingly for the exquisite 
Embassy boy who had so disliked him before. 

‘“‘ And I’ve made my little packet, and I’m not ashamed of it. Why 
should I be?” 

Why indeed ? Nor was he. 


“I’ve got a son. Damn fine son mine.” 


The words were harsh. 
21 
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“ Waiter—Fred, where the hell are you ? Give me some brandy. Get this 
gentleman some brandy.” 

I did not refuse. The brandy came. 

“The only cheap thing in this blasted country. And it tastes like hell.” 
he said. 

“Your son?” I said. 

“My son—oh, my son?” His voice was thick and distant. “ Fine boy, 
my son, He’s about your age.’’ He stared at me with wide, drunk eyes. 
“‘ How old are you, mister ? ” 

I told him. : 

‘ He’s younger. A little puppy, that’s all he is, blast him, an ungrateful 
little puppy.” : 

He swirled the brandy around his glass. 

‘ He was always a good boy. People used to say ‘ Your Jim’s a treasure ’ 
—like that ; he got all the prizes at his school. ‘ Your Jim’s a treasure ’ 
they used to say. 

‘* He was the only one. His ma died when the nipper was born.” 

He grinned for a moment in reminiscence. ‘‘ Coo, what a time we had 
bringing him up. Bottles an’ all that. Lumme, what babies are—” | 

He was lapsing from superfluous and loud-voiced gentility. He was | 
much more amiable like this. 

“* Never gave a day’s trouble after he was a baby. Jolly little kid he was. 
Good tempered, clever, all that.” 

He rummaged in his pocket-book. “ I’ve got his photo.” 

He handed me a little pile. I think all sense of pathos or humour had | 
deserted me. My guide-book called this bar “‘ the exclusive rendezvous of | 
all the sophisticates in Berlin.” And in it we were exchanging domestic | 
chat and family snapshots. 

“* He was tiny, then. Couldn’t ’a been more than three.” 

“* Ah, that was the year he was thirteen. I made a bit that year. Took him 
off to the Lido. Real swagger, that was.” 

A foreshortened photograph of a small boy on a pony ; a wide smile and 
enormous feet. It was like so many of my own childhood. 

“ He was in his football team. That’s him. He’s dark, really, like his ma 
was. Jolly good forward he was, too.” — | 

We were silent a little, regarding the photograph. A swarthy, but pleas- | 
ant-looking young man. He looked like a boxer or a guardsman. 

He put the photographs away. 

“I did everything for that boy, I don’t mind telling you. Everything. 
Slap-up education, preparat’ry school, best public-school—good house, 
a chap who was on a board with me had sent his son there too. No expense 
spared, as you might say.” 

“’ He was always a good boy at school. Never a complaint. Played foot- 
ball. Got on with the other fellows. Healthy, normal boy. Did a bit of 
painting ; and he was quite good at it, so they told me. Well, there’s no 
harm in that.” 
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He found a cigar, lit it slowly and with some difficulty. 

“* Passes the time away, after your work, I should think.” 

Why tell him about a Donatello, or a Durer, or a Sargent ? 

““T gave him every chance. When he left school, I said to him, ‘ Jim,’ 
I said, ‘ You can do what you like. Come into my office, if you want ; 
there’s a place for you. Go to Oxford if you like ; spend money, make 
friends ; I don’t mind.’ I’d have done anything for that boy.” 

He said it quite sincerely. 

“ Army ? Stock Exchange ? I didn’t mind. I’d ’a got him there. I 
gave him a car—anything else he wanted.” 

I saw Jim, much beloved, loaded up with gifts. 

“He didn’t know what he wanted. Mooned about. Did nothing. 
Wouldn’t have a girl and get it over, healthy-like. I put him in the office. 
Thought that might settle him.” 

The gross, rather sodden face was pitiful in abandonment of grief. 

“It settled me. I went off to Liverpool, middle of one week, for a 
meeting. Came back—Jim hadn’t been to the office ; Jim wasn’t at home. 
Nobody knew anything—the bloody, careless fools.” 

For a second his rage flared, then died. 

“ I found a letter. He was ‘ fed up with all this—couldn’t stick mucking 
around.’ He’d cleared off—signed up in a tramp steamer, and it was no 
good my trying to trace him. He was of age, and a free agent. Anyway he 
was under another name.” 

The little bar seemed very quiet when he stopped speaking. 

“It was a bit of a knockout,” he said at length. “‘ I haven’t seen him 
again. Six months ago, that was. Doesn’t matter now, if I’m alive or not. 
He’s like as if he was dead to me, and I’m dead to him. Seems as if I can’t 
work since, or settle to anything.” 

Anything except drink: I thought. 

‘Well, there it is. My boy a hand in a bloody tramp. Not much of a 
story for you, really.” He rose; his hands were heavy on the table. 
“* Nothing in your line.” 

** You were born out of London, weren’t you?” I said. “‘ What were 
your people ? ” é 

His voice was very indifferent. “Oh, nothing much. Fisher-folk. I 
was born at Yarmouth. Good-night, young feller.” He lurched out of 
the bar. 


Next day I went home. The day after that it was very wet, and I was 
very busy. In the evening the storm passed away. I came out of my office 
into sunlit, rain-washed streets. The light was golden and soft. At the 
corners of streets there were placards: “ Air-Liner Disaster. Eleven 
Dead.” 

Yesterday I had flown from Berlin. I bought a paper. I read ; and felt 
a little sick as I read; the terse phrases shocked me. German air-liner, 
crash in mid-Channel. It did not frighten me; I only thought of my 
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‘plane, and its seeming security. No accident could have happened to 
that. Slowly I read the names of the dead. Then I saw: © William 


Thursby, London, Insurance Broker.” 
Later it gave details of his career, his visit to Berlin; a photograph 


even. 
He was wrong. There was a story before. This only made it complete. 


Woodcut by E. NicHOLSON 
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THE KEYS OF HEAVEN 


By FRANCES TOWERS 


N a way, she was preparing a funeral feast for something that might 

have been. But the lily-of-the-valley cups, so old and delicate that 

really they should have been safely under glass in a museum, were not 

too precious for her lost friend ; and she took them out of the china- 
cupboard with a deep, sad pleasure, touching them reverently. 

Her mother’s portrait looked down from the wall. She, too, had treasur- 
ed the cups and had kept them for the secret festivals of the heart, in 
honour of a person here and there whom no one had guessed she delighted 
to honour. It was the portrait of a lady not so golden as her daughter 
Irene, and not so brown as her daughter Jane : betwixt and between, with 
mouse-coloured hair and greenish eyes. She held a rose in her long, 
pointed fingers, and the artist had set a sparkle in her amethyst ring. 

The same amethyst now shone on Jane’s hand as it moved to and fro, 
between the table and the corner-cupboard. It always seemed to Jane that 
the pattern on the cups, the cool lily-bells and green leaves and faint lines 
of dark-blue, vermilion and gold, sang a tune out of the past, like a tinkling 
air played by an old musical-box. 

A pinch of Orange Pekoe in the tea, and some lemon, perhaps ? One 
_ never knew. She had no knowledge of his tastes. She knew nothing about 
him at all, she suddenly realised, not even a little thing like that. 

He was sitting in the white, rose-scented room on the other side of the 
wall, with her sister Irene ; and his presence seemed to burn through 
bricks and plaster, making a warmth in the sombre red-walled dining-room, 
pervading the entire house, as though it were a desert and he a solitary 
camp-fire. When he went, there would be ashes and silence. But no need 
to think of that yet. No need to think of hereafter. 

The portrait on the wall looked down at the younger daughter of the 
house carefully rubbing up the Queen Anne teapot with a velvet cloth, at 
the delicate array of china on the tray, the austere mahogany furniture and 
the vase of chrysanthemums on the table. The original of the portrait had 
always thought that her daughter Jane had one or two physical attributes 
which even her daughter Irene might have envied : exquisite dark eyebrows 
so fine that they might have been printed in with Chinese ink, and a long 
neck that gave her head the air of a harebell delicately poised on its stalk. 
She had witty fingers, too, with a way of touching even common things 
as if they were rare. She could dress a salad so imaginatively that it seemed 
a pity to mix it up and eat it, and her bowls of wild flowers had the im- 
mortal, haphazard look of an Impressionist still-life. But the portrait was 
of a lady who had seen more than most people. She had not been too 
dazzled by the golden daughter to see the brown one with the clear gaze 
pf.love. .:. 
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Lizzie, the maid-of-all-work, looked in. 

“Lor, Miss Jane! We don’t have those, not for the Squire and her 
ladyship,” she said, round-eyed. aa 

‘But the pheasant cups are very gay, Lizzie. I think Sir Piers and Lady 
Rowland would prefer them in any case,” said Jane, with circumspection. 

Apple-cheeked Lizzie was experienced in love. She had a peasant’s 
instinct for divining its hiding-places and would sometimes confidently 
assert that some village lad was ‘‘ sweet on ”’ a girl long before either party 
had betrayed by word or sign that such was the case. Lizzie, with her 
turned-up, inquisitive nose, suddenly took on the aspect of a pig snuffling 
after a most rare, deep-hidden root ; and Jane felt cold with a kind of 
agony. She raised her dark eyebrows and looked so quizzically at Lizzie 
that the maiden retreated somewhat abashed. Miss Jane, in Lizzie’s eyes, 
was almost ugly ; but she could make one feel as if one’s hands and feet 
were coarse and enormous. Miss Irene had given her ever such a sweet 
dress, almost new, when Bob Willett had thrown her over. ‘“‘ There now, 
Lizzie,’ she had said, ‘‘ you let him see how little you care!’ But Miss 
Jane had heard her crying in the night, and had come in and sat on her 
bed and comforted her like an angel from Heaven. So she loved Jane, 
while she despised her. She adored, but pitied, her. For anyone could tell 
who went to the movies at the nearest market-town on her evenings off 
that Miss Jane had no sex-appeal. Whereas Miss Irene. . . . In Lizzie’s 
opinion Miss Irene was more beautiful and heartless than any vamp on 
the screen, and to be in service at the Rectory was almost as good as play- 
ing a small part in the pictures oneself. . . . Why, it was well-known in | 
the village that once when she went to the opera in London with some of | 
her grand friends, a Royal Duke had sent round to the box to ask who she 
was. Miss Irene was a fair treat, and not a gentleman but looked at her 
with the kind of dazzle in his eyes that Lizzie knew as the love-light. { 

And now the mysterious dark gentleman who had lately come to the — 


village—a bit of a foreigner he looked—was alone with her in the drawing- || 


room. To be sure, he had asked for the Rector, who was not at home ; _ 
but Miss Irene had intercepted Lizzie on her way to the door and had © 
given instructions that he was to be admitted. Perhaps this time she had _ 
met her match. ... 

The dining-room dreamed in its reddish gloom. The afternoon light 
spilled itself on the mahogany, making little pools of gold in the polished 
surfaces. It ran a finger-tip along a gilt frame, and shone through the 
wine in the decanter, and drew sharp odours from the apples on the dish. 
The Hepplewhite chairs, ranged sedately against the red wall, seemed lost 
in memories. They were remote from the present, withdrawn and delicate ; 
Te ancient great-aunts who no longer care which of the children are in 
ove. ; 

That’s how they seemed to Jane. She was in love, and nobody cared. 
Nobody, thank heaven, knew. In love . . . but it was more like being 
possessed by the devil. ‘The very idea that she might ever be attracted by 
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one of Irene’s young men had frightened her, the desolation of it. Irene’s 
admirers were hard to talk to. They didn’t put themselves out for mousey 
girls like Jane... . 

Sometimes the two sisters would be asked to dine at some neighbouring 
house and a car would be sent for them. 

‘What a bore |” Irene would say. She was clever at ringing the changes 
with a black frock and a white one. With a knot of coloured ribbon, or a 
different shawl, or a spray of flowers, she contrived to look as if she had 
several dresses. 

Jane had only one evening dress, an oyster-coloured silk, with which she 
wore a brown coat and some amber beads. But it didn’t matter. No one 
noticed that she wore the same dress over and over again. She was only the 
plain Miss Ritchie, a shadow in the wake of the white and golden beauty. 

Irene was shown off by her hosts to visitors. Jane could see them doing 
it. She could tell by the expectant look on the faces of strangers that they 
had been promised a treat. 

When they got home, Jane would have to take an aspirin because her 
head ached and she was so tired of talking to people who made her feel as 
if she had been looking into empty biscuit tins and seeing only her own 
distorted face gazing back at her. But Irene would say, serenely unclasp- 
ing the pearls about her white neck—‘‘ It was quite amusing, after all, 
wasn’t it?” 

One spring morning, Irene came in quite excited from a walk to the 
village. “‘ My dear,” she said, “I have just met the new tenant of the 
thatched cottage. He was buying stamps and seed-packets at the stores. 
I looked at him—and he looked at me, very hard indeed. Do you know 
what he is like ? The portrait of Sir Philip Sidney you have in your room 

. one of those haggard, pear-shaped faces, you know. I think,” she 
added, smiling, ‘‘ that he was rather intrigued.” 

Jane looked a long time that evening at her picture of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and thought for the thousandth time that he had the most beautiful face 
in history (which, of course, he has) ; and for some unfathomable reason 
her heart misgave her. 

The stranger’s name, they soon discovered, was Mr. Edward Revell. 
He wrote, or something, and had come to the village for quiet. So much 
they heard from Lady Rowland. And presently she added that the man 
had no manners. He had refused her invitations to dine, at first with con- 
ventional excuses, and then so curtly that it was clear he thought her 
importunate. 

He seemed as content with his own company as Jane with hers. 

Of course he was not really like Sir Philip Sidney, but Jane could see 
what Irene meant. He had the sort of sharp-set face that one can tell at a 
glance is terribly vulnerable to beauty. They met him sometimes in the 
village . . . and if he looked at Irene with a complete and almost ruthless 
absorption, assuredly Sir Philip Sidney would have done the same. And 
sometimes his glance would light on Jane, as of one who might notice some 
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little thing about Iras or Charmian, because of the glory of Egypt that shone 
accidentally upon them. 

But it was not until September that they became acquainted with the 
elusive stranger. 

A short week ago—and yet it seemed like a thousand years—Jane had 
met him up on the Downs, in the Roman Camp, and they had had so 
interesting a conversation that she quite forgot she was only the plain Miss 
Ritchie. 

She went to look for a book she had left in a thymey hollow which she 
had long considered sacred to herself. There were tussocks of grass in it 
that made restful cushions for a thin body, and it was pied with blue and 
yellow flowers—coltsfoot and scabious and cold sea-thistles, and butterflies 
flew in and out again on their delicate, inconsequent affairs. She would 
lie there for hours and dream, watching the drifting clouds take on their | 
fantastic metamorphoses, changing from a chariot drawn by great white — 
horses to old Lear with Cordelia in his arms, from an army with banners 
to a procession of vaporous goddesses holding hands across the sky ; _ 
white, majestic goddesses, who even as one looked abandoned pomp | 
and disintegrated into little puffs of woolly cloud. And when one was tired _ 
of white and blue and the way of the wind up aloft, one could turn to earth | 
and rest one’s eyes on the dove-coloured breast of the Downs, dappling | 
from fawn to grey as the cloud-shadows passed over them. 

Far away, on the road the Romans made, there might be a horse and | 
cart plodding slowly through the loneliness, or a shepherd on the sky-line. | 
But no one near to disturb the blessed solitude. 

She stood poised on the ridge and looked down at him, seated on a | 
cushion of thyme with her book in his hands. Her shadow falling sharply _ 
across the pale grass caused him to look up. Just as she had come to the | 
conclusion that she would retreat without a word, because he had too _ 
formidable an air for approach, his dark glance swept over her, and he rose_ | 
and bowed gravely, his shadow bowing too, in a stately, Spanish sort of | 
way, and lying very sharp and clear-cut on the grass. | 

‘“‘ IT am sorry to disturb you,” said Jane, ‘‘ but I came to look for a book | 
I was so careless as to leave here.” 

He held it up towards her. 

““T meant to drop it at the Rectory on my way home,” he said in a 
matter-of-fact voice, as if they were already well acquainted. 

““ But how did you guess where it belonged ? ” asked Jane, in surprise, 
her eyebrows going up into two thin dark arches. ‘“‘ I do not think there is 
a Name in it.” 

He smiled in that dazzling mysterious way people have whose smiles 
are an event to their friends and make them feel elated and yet a little 
unworthy, as though they knew that nothing in them merited such warmth 
and brightness. 

“I suppose that knowing him ” (he tapped the book) “‘ to be rather a 
peomhads ghost, I thought of the likeliest haunt, and you came at once to 
my mind. 
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“That interests me,” said Jane, and a faint tremor of surprise seemed 
to flutter her a little, as if she were a harebell caught in a puff of breeze, 
“ especially as I cannot remember that you have ever seen me before—not, 
I mean, even so much as to notice perhaps that I have brown eyes and hair.” 

“ Perhaps not,” he conceded, looking away into the deeps of the valley, 
“* details often escape me.” 

After a pause during which he seemed to be considering the view— 
so near that it seemed as if one could scoop it up in one’s hands and dip 
one’s face into it—he turned towards her again. 

“ Do you know the experience of being ravished by a poem and then 
finding that you cannot remember a single thing about it, except perhaps 
that there was a star in it ? And yet the poem seems to live on, complete 
and immortal, somewhere deep in your experience.” 

“I think I know what you mean,” said Jane, doubtfully, hoping that he 
might return to the opening theme before developing this further fascinat- 
ing, though impersonal, subject (all unused as she was to talking of her- 
self). “‘ But,” she went on, conscientiously trying to answer his question, 
““T have a very good memory and if I read a poem with concentration, it 
stays line by line in my head—like a bird in a cage, perhaps, instead of a 
kingfisher flashing past.” 

“And, people . . . do you arrive at your knowledge of them little by 
little, weighing their qualities in your invisible scales, until at last you have 
discovered the truth? ’”’ he asked, cocking his head on one side, like a 
listening bird, and watching her with black, glinting eyes. 

“I think I do,”’ said Jane, smiling. “‘ It sounds very cold and calculat- 
ing ; but one doesn’t often see the whole truth of a person in a flash—out 
of the blue.” 

“‘ Brown eyes and hair,’ he said, “ I see now; but it hasn’t added to 
my knowledge. It must have been something else that made me say— 
‘'This is her book.’ But you have not,” he added, turning over the pages 
rapidly, ‘‘ marked my favourite passage. Listen now.” 

His voice was low-pitched and resonant, and so in tune with the music 
of the Downs, the trilling of larks and the crying of plovers and the sound 
of church bells blown up from the valley, that she thought it was like the 
’cello in a concerto. The words she knew very well, but spoken in that 
lonely place, in the blue and golden morning, they seemed to have under- 
tones she had not heard before, to reach beyond language into the sphere 
of music. 

She sat down on the bank and her shadow folded itself beside her like a 
cloak she had dropped. But when she took off her hat and turned a little 
sideways to the sun, it went further away and became like a dark woodcut 
of a woman in a reverie. 

An orange butterfly, as though possessed of an exquisite sense of 
decoration, fanned its wings on the metallic blue of a sea-thistle close at 
hand, and beyond, in the valley, the view was clear and small, like an opal 
one might wear in a ring. 
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«|. and though in the bed of Cleopatra, can hardly with any delight — 


raise up the ghost of a rose,” he read. Her thoughts went chasing after 
Cleopatra, as idly as a butterfly that spies afar off a gaudy flower. The 
barge she sat on BURNED on the water. . . .” Sir Philip Sidney never 
knew. He was ‘dead of his wound before that golden music burst on the 
world. 

Mr. Revell finished the chapter and put the book down beside Jane. 
Her wandering thoughts came back, and she gave a little sigh. 3 

““ What sort of books do you write ? ” she asked, resuming her hat. 

“Perhaps you would hardly call them books,” replied Mr. Revell, 


-_deprecatingly. “I dig about the roots of ancient literatures and worry — 


students with my discoveries. Text-books, you know.” 

‘I suppose,” said Jane, musingly, “‘ that being so very learned makes 
life an absorbing business.” 

“Let us talk about life, let us scrutinise this mysterious thing. Shall 
we ?”’ He sat down beside her on the bank. 

‘What do you make of it?” he asked, clasping his hands about his 
knees and bending towards her. 4 

“It has everything to do with being,” said Jane, slowly, pondering 
the matter with her chin in her hand, “‘ and very little to do with dozng. 
Some people are wrapped in it like a cloak they always wear—my mother 


was like that—but others seem to keep it in a drawer and take it out only | 
when something happens to them. In between events they are not aware | 


of life.” 
** And you ? ” he asked. 


‘““T wear the cloak,” she said, “‘ but it changes its texture. Sometimes | 


it is all colours of the rainbow, and sometimes—mere sackcloth.” 


“Yes,” he said, stooping to pick a little flower, “‘ one has to pay the | 


price of ecstasy.” 


He put the little blue flower in his buttonhole, and with its fairy face and | 
soft black eye, it almost seemed to be taking part in the conversation—so | 


confiding and intelligent it looked, so innocent and gay. 


“ But isn’t happiness queer ? ” said Jane. ‘“‘ The way it comes—oh, just 


out of the air! ”’ 


And after that they talked, as it seemed afterwards, thinking it over, of 


everything in heaven and earth. Once, in a pause of their conversation, 


she had time to think—‘“‘ I suppose I always knew that there must be | 


people like this on earth to talk to.” 


It was on the way home that she remembered Irene. As she went down | 


the hill, she thought with surprise—“ Irene is at this moment arranging 
the chrysanthemums, or making an apple-charlotte.”’ It almost seemed as 
if she had stolen a march on Irene, waylaid an adventure that was hers by 
right. For it had been tacitly assumed between them that the situation was 
a golden flower waiting to be picked. When the time was ripe, Irene would 
stretch out her hand and gather the rose of Mr. Revell’s admiration. 


On the threshold of a new adventure, she could be charmingly reticent. : 
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It was only afterwards, when the flower was gathered and laid in her lap, 
that she plucked off the petals for a friend’s amusement. 

“ Jane,” she said once, with her little cynical laugh, “‘ thinks that women 
who talk of their love-affairs are simply awful. But that’s because she 
never has any.” 

It occurred to Jane that Irene would certainly have discovered what it 
was that Mr. Revell had seen which told him at once so much and s0 little 
about her—not what she looked like, but the kind of books she read. 
[rene wouldn’t have taken it as a compliment ; and perhaps it wasn’t. 
But more interesting, surely, even than admiration. 

For a few days life was dyed with rose and purple. There seemed a 
richness in the atmosphere, an incense, a fragrance, as of Roman hyacinths 
in the rain. Some people, Jane reflected, have a quickening power, like 
music. It wasn’t a question of personal relationships—often they are aloof 
and impersonal, such people : it was a question of spiritual values. And 
she made the illuminating discovery that it is by what he thinks important 
that a man either enriches life or impoverishes it. 

And then she remembered that already, perhaps, the shadow of personal 
relationships lay across the future ; already, perhaps, he was caught in 
Irene’s net. 

“ Why should it matter ? He will still be himself,” argued Jane with her 
spirit. 

ais the situation got out of hand. It went on developing in a mysterious 
way. That hour on the hillside, instead of being complete and rounded-off 
like a one-act play, had become the first act in a never-ending drama. It 
was extended into her dreams and enacted itself over and over again, with 
variations and on other stages. 

Sometimes a word or two of the dream-conversations survived the night. 
They made nonsense in the light of day ; but had a magical sound—like 
key words to some tremendous secret. It seemed as if she and her friend 
had progressed so far in intimacy since their first and only encounter 
that they might have known each other a lifetime. She could scarcely 
believe that this progress was after all a one-sided affair, and that for him 
the experience had ended on the hillside, when she had said good-bye and 
walked away with her book under her arm, her long prim shadow following 
her heels. Ended, and since diminished : perhaps almost forgotten. 

So much happened in the space of a week, and yet nothing at all hap- 
pened (because she did not see Mr. Revell during that time or even hear 
his name) that the experience of years seemed compressed into it. All her 
familiar landmarks were gone and she was in an alien country, troubled 
and exalted at the same time by its strangeness and beauty. She could not 
read a page of a book, or hear a line of music, or even look out of the 
window, without evoking his image. He seemed to come between her and 
life itself, so that it seemed scarcely worth while to do anything but sit 
with folded hands and dream, drifting she knew not whither ; but now and 
again she was afraid that it was to some bleak, unimaginable island of pain. 
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At the end of the week the inevitable happened. Irene came back from a 
dinner-party at the Hall with the news that the elusive Mr. Revell had been 
driven at last to accept an invitation. 

“He took me in. Jane, he’s an intriguing wretch,” she said, looking 
down at Jane’s pointed face on the pillow. 

By the light of the moon, Jane’s eyes looked like two wet dark flowers 
under her winged eyebrows and the peak of dark hair that grew on her 
forehead. In the moonlight, her mahogany bed and the white-and-black 
of her pointed face on the pillow and the narrow shape of her body under 
the coverings had the rich, mysterious look of an old engraving. But Irene 
in her silver coat seemed to catch all the refulgence of the moon. It shone 
in the red-gold of her hair and turned her neck to alabaster ; not putting 
out her colours, but clouding them over with a nacreous lustre. 

‘“‘ For beautiful women, even the moonlight is more silver, and life itself 
set to an intenser rhythm,” thought Jane. 

“You didn’t tell me, Jane, how easy he is to talk to. I had imagined 
that he would be rather silent and formidable ; very deep water to fish in,” 
Irene said, with her light, tinkling laugh, and walking across to the mirror, 
she looked at the faintly-tinted image reflected there. | 

“* T look,” she said, ‘‘ like the ghost of Mary Queen of Scots. Tell me, — 
Jane, what did you talk of, that time he found your book on the Downs ? ” 

“* Oh, I don’t know—poetry and things,”’ said Jane, in a flat, weary voice. 

* se you very sleepy, darling ? Aren’t you interested in my dark 
man ! 

““ Oh, yes. You know I told you he seemed very nice,” said Jane, turn- 
ing her face to the pillow. | | 

“You know,” Irene went on, unscrewing a scent bottle on the table, | 
“‘one isn’t just a pretty woman in the eyes of a man like that.” She | 
sprinkled a few drops on her dress. | 

“« Anyone can tell from the way he stares that he thinks you as lovely as | 
Venus ; and so, of course, you are,”’ said Jane. 

““ Mark my words,”’ Irene laughed softly, as she opened the door, ‘‘ he 
will return Father’s call in a day or two.” And Jane heard her singing ~ 
“Madam, will you walk?” through the wall. She lay awake long after | 
Irene had ceased creaking about in the next room and singing. . . . | 

So that was why Jane lingered in the hall with her hand on the door- 
knob. Their voices came ruffled to her ear—Irene’s plangently sweet and 
his with the deep tones she remembered. She saw the white room with 
the eye of her mind. She had filled it with the sweet, uncertain roses of 
September, which either open all their petals at once, passing from tight 
buds to a full-blown precarious grace without any perceptible pauses, 
or else remain obstinately buttoned up and wither with their sweetness all 
unknown. And she knew that the light would be intensely golden, with the 
still quality it has in rooms which face east after the sun has gone on. 

A sound of approaching footsteps—the ubiquitous Lizzie’s—made her 
turn the handle and walk in. 
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Irene said—‘‘ You have met my sister, I think,”’ and she found herself 
shaking hands and meeting the gaze of his dark eyes as composedly as if 
Irene’s remark were entirely adequate to describe the situation. As per- 
haps, she remembered, it might very well be so far as he was concerned. 

Her first feeling was one of astonishment that he was, after all, quite a 
small thin man. It was like seeing an actor after a great performance 
without his make-up. She was almost elated to find that his eyes, which 
had seemed deep enough to fall into, were not so large after ail. Indeed, 
they had almost a beady look, she told herself. 

“What a dance you have led me!” she thought, smiling. And with 
that little mysterious smile still curving her lips, she dropped his hand. 

Irene went on with the talk that had been interrupted. Her voice was apt 
to linger over words, pulling them out with her drawl until one thought of 
* toffee, making them memorable and fascinating. 

“I think Chopin is too divine,” she was saying. ‘‘ Jane says he is all 
roses and moonlight and someone creeping broken-hearted down an avenue 
of yews, but I adore his melancholy. I should like the Ballade in A flat 
to be played when I am dying. I should like the little phrase” (she 
hummed it, beating the air with her hand) “‘ to be the last sound I hear on 
earth. Remember, Jane ! ” 

*““ My dear,” said Jane, in a bitter-sweet voice, ‘‘ you must tell your 
grand-daughter. I hope to be dead long before that.”’ 

““ Have you no wish, then,” asked Mr. Revell, smiling, ‘‘ to be a great- 
aunt ? But I think, you know, that I see you as the little old lady who knows 
the best fairy-tales.” 

“Why ? ”’ enquired Jane, surprised. 

“ Well,” he said, considering her with his head a little on one side, “ it 
seems to me that I have seen you look out of the window at the end of a 
Hans Andersen story. You have raised your eyebrows at me, standing out 
in the snow, and pulled down the blind. Wouldn’t it be a pity,” he said, 
turning to Irene, “ to waste such ironical eyebrows ? ”’ 

“ Of course,” said Irene, smiling, “ and I can imagine the young ones 
taking her their broken hearts to patch up. She’d be kind, but caustic. 
She’d say— There are as good fish in the sea ! ’ and ‘ Where’s your pride, 
bo ? a 22 

x But I shouldn’t need to,”’ said Jane, quietly, ‘‘ if they took after their 
grandmother.” 

Irene made a little grimace, and Mr. Revell laughed, looking from one to 
the other under half-closed lids. 

“‘ But suppose,” thought Jane, suddenly troubled, ‘“‘ she were to break 
his heart.” é 

She stole a look at him. He was leaning back in his chair, his finger-tips 
joined together, looking over them at Irene with his bright dark gaze. 
Last night she had been smoked by the moon into mother-o’-pearl, but in 
the mellow afternoon light she was as pink and golden as a May morning. 
She made the room look as if an archangel had just been in it. 
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“ Talking of Chopin, I hope you will play to me some day, Miss Ritchie,” — 
said Mr. Revell. ’ . 

“I don’t play to everyone,” Irene said, with her little ensnaring smile 
in which her eyelashes played their part, fluttering an instant on her 
cheeks and looking so alluringly black in contrast to the red-gold of her 
hair. ‘‘ But perhaps,’ she added, choosing a pink rosebud from a vase 
near by and fastening it into her dress, “‘ perhaps, one day, I’ll play to you. 

“ But sing to us, Irene, till the kettle boils,” said Jane, putting a match 
to the spirit-lamp. 

So Irene went to the piano and sang some German lieder—some of the 
love-songs of Brahms. 

Jane leaned her cheek on her long thin hand, and the amethyst in her 
ring shone palely, like a drop of water, against the wing of dark hair over — 
her ear. She sat very still and looked into the garden, at the purple and | 
yellow flowers, and the chestnut at the gate, which was already turning 
gold. Just across the road there was a little copse of silver birches and their — 
silver trunks gleamed against the bronze of rhododendron bushes, which — 
have a look in autumn of guns in ambush—lurking in woods with their | 
curious dark glitter. | 

“ Love isn’t the whole of life,’ thought Jane, with a feeling of tears in | 
her throat. “‘ There is all that loveliness out there, that used to be enough.” 

She thought wistfully of the time when happiness came out of the air, | 
on the wings of beauty: of the High Lakes at sunset, and the little dark | 
birds floating over the glassy deeps of plum-colour and heliotrope, of dark- _ 
green and rose and jasper ; the cool rushy smell ; the mystery, as of water _ 
gods hiding. She remembered the black and rose and grey of winter twi- | 
lights, with a shell of a moon in the east ; and the thought of spring was a 
pain in her heart, as though a bee had stung it. Windflowers and golden | 
palm, and cowslips . . . the keys of heaven. Would the spring keep for | 
her its ancient ecstasy ? | 

The Keys of Heaven. Once they were hers for the asking, but now it | 
seemed that the dark man in the corner had taken them and put them in > 
his pocket. It was queer that Irene with her passionless heart should sing | 
so beautifully that one wanted to cry. 

She turned her head to look at him, to watch him secretly whilst his | 
being was emptied of everything but music, as hers could not be in his | 
disturbing presence, and was startled to find herself looking into his 
dark shining eyes. | 

He looked away quickly, with such a guilty air that she knew he must 
have been studying her, defenceless and unaware with her thoughts printed 
on pe face. Goodness only knew how much those penetrating eyes had 
seen ! 

She had an odd feeling that the music had made her as clear as glass, | 
and her cheeks were faintly tinged with rose as she bent over the tray. 

Irene swung round on the stool, and Mr. Revell thanked her in a very 
quiet voice that revealed his deep delight. 
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“ It would be interesting to know if one would sing them better or much 
worse for being in love,” said Irene in a conversational tone. But Mr. 
) Revell was looking at Jane with rather an abstracted expression and did 
) not reply. 
As she filled the lily-of-the-valley cups with the pale tea that smelled 
s faintly of flowers, Jane thought that no one but herself would ever hear 
} their little tune. Mr. Revell carried Irene’s cup across to her and coming 
| back for his own startled Jane. Holding it up he said, suddenly—‘ What 
i an enchanting design—like a little air by Scarlatti ! ” 
| _ Jane looked at him almost with panic in her brown eyes It was a remark 
j did not belong to reality . . . like something he might have said in her 
‘dreams. 
) “Why, Jane, it’s poor Mother’s precious china. We have not used it 
) for years,” said Irene, surprised. “ You know,” she went on, turning to 
) Mr. Revell, “ you ought to be flattered that she has taken out the best 
| china, which Mother used to keep for special little feasts.” 
' “ Did you guess,” asked Mr. Revell, in his disconcerting way, “‘ that I 
! should like it very much ?”’ 
| _ “ So few of our visitors,” murmured Jane, confused, “‘ ever notice any- 
| thing that is exquisite. I think of the time when people quoted Pope and 
} wore red-heeled shoes and tea was called ‘ tay.’ I think of them drinking 
| out of these cups, and someone, perhaps, playing the spinet. And it makes 
| the tea taste rather delicious,” she ended, breathlessly, looking from one to 
| the other of her listeners with an apologetic air. 

“ But it is rather a prim little pattern,” Irene said. “‘ There is nothing 
in it except a few faint lines.” 

Mr. Revell and Jane smiled at each other like two people who share an 
exquisite secret. And his smile, always like a falling star, seemed to drop 

through Jane’s eyes into her heart. 


It was Lizzie, after all, who was the first to understand. Coming in 
with a plate of hot scones, she nearly dropped them. 

“ The love-light ! ” said Lizzie, so thrilled that she almost said it aloud. 
And going back to the kitchen, she sang, out of the fulness of her gay, 
| experienced heart, the song Miss Irene was always humming about the 
house. ‘‘ I will give you the keys of heaven,” sang Lizzie, with the abandon- 
ment of a thrush in springtime. 
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BAFFLES 


By CHARLES HODGES 


HE blood oozed through the ceiling and dripped on to his pillow — 

‘with a sickening glump, glump, glump. But perhaps I had better | 

begin nearer the beginning. You have probably all heard of, — 

if you have not actually taken part in, a parlour game called, I ~ 
think, “‘ Baffles,” or some such name ; a game very popular in the United — 
States of America and not altogether unknown even in this country, 
where crime is taken more seriously, and perhaps a little too seriously. | 
Anyhow, and briefly, the game which is equally suitable for young and old, — 
consists in the recitation of some brutal outrage ; a woman’s body, say, 
dismembered and hidden in a trunk ; or a man found decapitated by the 
side of the railway line. The players are then informed of all the circum- 
stances of the case, the facts established by the police, the clues dis- 
covered, and so on. After which, they have to exercise those powers of 
deduction and detection which are the natural endowments of every 
human being outside the police force, and discover why the young woman 
was so terribly cut up, or why the gentleman in evening dress lost his 
head. But perhaps it would be simpler if I gave an example ; and bear in 
mind, please, that, unlike so many writers of detective fiction, I always 
keep faith with my readers. If I say a thing is so, you can be sure it 1s. 
There are no silly catches or verbal tricks. If I'say “ Jones dined at seven,” 
I mean 7 o’clock, not 7 Park Lane. If I say Mr. Brown emerged from _ 
Mrs. Brown’s bedroom, you may be quite certain that it really was Mr. 
Brown, not Mr. Jones masquerading in Brown’s whiskers. If I say a | 
cork-screw—but enough of this palaver. Up with the curtain; and may | 
the best sleuth win. 


THE BLOODSTAINED CORK-SCREW, OR WHO’D BEEN AT 
THE BRANDY? | 


Few cases in the annals of Scotland Yard proved more mysterious or | 
more baffling than the strange death of the Rev. Zedekiah Brown. Mr. | 
Brown had arisen at his usual hour, 7.45 a.m., and in his usual good spirits ; | 
and having donned his dressing gown and addressed some little pleasantry 
to his wife, who was still in bed, he passed into his dressing room, closing 
the door behind him. ‘This was the last time that Mrs. Brown ever saw her | 
husband alive. His dead body was discovered by the housemaid some | 
thirty minutes later lying on the floor with the feet in the basin on the 
washstand, and a cork-screw firmly twisted into the skull. 

The local police officer on being summoned, stated, without hesitation, | 
that suicide was clearly indicated, the reverend gentleman having that | 
morning received from the Bishop of the Diocese a stern note inquiring 
why the parochial quota had not bash paid. 
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The inspector, however, who arrived an hour later, from the neighbour- 
ing town, discredited this theory in view of the fact that a razor of the old 


% fashioned non-safety type was lying on the dressing table. No man, he 


argued with some force, who wanted to commit suicide, would use a cork- 
screw if a razor were available. The solution which commended itself to 

| the inspector was that the deceased clergyman, feeling the need of some 
# little stimulant after the Bishop’s rebuke, had taken an unopened bottle of 
« brandy out of the drawer in which it was usually kept—for emergencies, 
E ; as his wife afterwards explained—but in a fit of absentmindedness had 
W wound the cork-screw into his own head instead of into the cork of the 

} bottle, and did not discover his error until it was too late. This theory, for 
# want of a better, was accepted, though with some diffidence, by the rest 
of the household. Murder seemed to be out of the question ; for the vicar 
was a burly man and would not have submitted without a struggle to such 
barbarous treatment. He was, moreover, known to be very thick skulled 
and pachydermatous, and considerable force would have been needed to 
insert the screw. In addition, it seemed impossible for any nefarious 
visitor to have entered the room. The housemaid had put the vicar’s 
shaving water in readiness at 7.30, and was quite certain that at that time 
the room was empty. Her evidence on this point was unshakable. There 
were no curtains or cupboards in the room capable of concealing any man 
or woman of murderous or even non-murderous intent. The washstand 
was in front of the window, a very small one, and it would be impossible 
for anyone to enter in this way without overturning and probably smashing 
a good deal of crockery. The housemaid herself was outside the door on the 
landing sweeping the carpet, and was quite certain that no one entered 
from door “ B.” Outside the bedroom window was a broad flower bed 
which had been dug over by the vicar himself only the day before. Anyone 
entering the house by this window would be obliged to cross the flower- 
bed. But no footprints of any kind could be found on the newly turned 
soil. It may be safely assumed, therefore, that no one had entered the 
bedroom or dressing-room between 7.45, when the vicar entered it, and 
8.15 when his body was discovered. 

The sergeant’s solution was being discussed for the hundredth time, when 
Inspector Dolittle of Dover drove up to the door in a powerful two seater 
and was quickly on the scene of the tragedy. Without a word he made a 
thorough examination of the body. 

“There has been some ugly work here,” he said at last. “ A clear case 
of arsenic poisoning—arsenic, probably administered by the wife.” 

“But what do you make of this ’ere ?” asked the inspector in some 
surprise, indicating the cork-screw which was still embedded in the 
skull. 

“Oh!” growled the detective, somewhat taken aback, “ I hadn’t noticed 
that. But—er—it was probably inserted after death. Do you see this green 
spot on his pyjamas? The poisoner evidently spilt some of the dose, and 


a mighty big dose it must have been ! ”’ 
3 2K 
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“But I think,’ ventured the inspector, not wishing to appear too 
officious in the presence of his superior, “‘ you’ll find that that is part of — 
the pattern on the flannel from which the pyjamas are made. You'll 
notice that it recurrs at regular intervals over the coat and trousers.” ; 

“Yes, that’s true,” said the detective rather testily. ‘‘ But I wish you ~ 
wouldn’t keep telling me everything. I want to find out something for — 
myself. But as you are so communicative, what is your theory of the cause 
of death?” 

The inspector briefly outlined his own view. The detective, however, 
though not very bright at forming a theory of his own was quick to see _ 
the flaws in other people’s. He poohpoohed the sergeant’s suggestion on 
the grounds that the vicar was not in the habit of drinking brandy before 
breakfast and did not need any particular stimulant on that occasion. 
He could not have been particularly depressed at the episcopal censure, for 
it was established that his last words as he left the bedroom had been, 
‘* T’ll see the Bishop boiled before I hand over the dibs.” 

“No, sergeant, we must probe a bit deeper if the mystery is to be 
solved,” said the inspector. “ Have you interrogated Mrs. Brown ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the sergeant, eager to show his intelligent handling 
of the case. ‘‘ I asked her about it, and she said she hadn’t done it.” 

“Did you question her closely?” 

** Yes, sir, I asked her twice and she said ‘ No’ each time.” | 

“‘Humph !”’ mused the inspector. “‘ 'There’s no getting away from 
that. I suppose we must rule her out of it. Where is she ? ” ; 

“‘ In bed,” said the sergeant ; and this was true. It would have taken a 
good deal more than the murder of her husband to get Mrs. Brown out 
of bed before ten o’clock. It was not that she was callous ; she was merely | 
extremely indolent ; and having ascertained that there was nothing useful | 
that she could do, she had turned over in bed and like a sensible little | 
woman, gone sound asleep. | 

She woke up, however, after the inspector had coughed loudly for the | 
third time. | 

“ Sorry to disturb you, mum,” he said apologetically, “‘ but I’ve come | 
about this ere cork screw being found in your late ’usband’s ’ead.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said drowsily, “ yes, it is puzzling, isn’t it? I have | 
known him get several strange things into his head, but never a cork- 
screw before. Do you think someone put it there, inspector ? ”’ | 

“T can’t say,mum, but I should not be at all surprised. And if so, it 
will probably turn out to be the last person in the world who one would 
suspect. We in the Force have learnt that from Edgar Wallace, if nothing 
else. Hullo,” he exclaimed in astonishment, ‘‘ what’s this ? Here’s some- 
one who has been overlooked, anyway.” 

The inspector was gazing into a cot by the wall in which a small infant 
was quietly sleeping. He was silent for a space : his face darkened : then 
came the dawn. He looked from the cot to the half open door through 
which the body of the dead incumbent was partially visible. 
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“I shouldn’t be surprised,” he muttered half to himself, “‘ if this were 
the boy.” 

“ I should be,” said Mrs. Brown, “‘ because he happens to be a girl— 
my daughter in fact. But surely you don’t suspect——”’ 

“I suspect everybody, mum,” replied the inspector, not unkindly. 
“It’s my duty. What’s ’er name?” 

“ Fairy May.” 

“A pretty name. Still, a murderess by any other name 
ever known her be at all violent ? ” 

“Oh well, she struggles sometimes when she doesn’t want to get out 
of her bath.” 

““ Has she ever shown any animosity towards her father ? ”’ 

““T don’t think so.” 

““ Never attacked him, I mean, or anything !” 

“Oh, of course . . .”’ she hesitated. 

“Now, mum, it’s no good trying to screen her, even if she is your 
daughter. Far better make a clean breast of it.” 

“Well she does throw things at him sometimes.” 

““ Ah ! ” inquired the officer, ‘‘ what sort of things ? ”’ 

“Well, bricks, bottles, anything within reach.” 

“ Quite so,” said the inspector gleefully, taking out his pocket-book and 
making notes in its furiously. “‘ Quite so. And has she ever hit him with 
any instrument ? ” 

“No, I don’t think so. . . . that is ——.” 

“Yes, out with it.” 

“* T admit she did scratch his face with a fork the other day.” 

“Thank you, mum,” said the inspector, closing his book with a snap. 
“T don’t think I need trouble you any further. It is a very small step 
from a fork to a corkscrew.” 

“‘ But surely, inspector, you don’t think that that child was the culprit,” 
cried the poor mother, now wide awake. 

‘I fear there is little doubt of it, mum.” - 

“* But you don’t think they will hang my little Fairy ? ” cried the mother 
in anguish stricken accents. 

“That I can’t say, mum. It depends what judge she ’as. If it’s old 
Justice Rawlins she’ll swing without a doubt. Excuse me, if I leave you a 
moment, mum.” 

“ Certainly, inspector,” she replied, thumping down a hard spot on the 
pillow, ‘‘ and please ask the gentleman outside not to talk so loudly, or I 
shall never get to sleep.” 

The inspector swaggered out of the room (through door A) on to the 
landing, where the sergeant and several police constables were assembled. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” he informed them with a smile, “ I don’t think I 
need take up very much more of your valuable time.” 

‘‘ Why, inspector,” cried the sergeant, ‘ you don’t mean to say that 
you’ve got to the bottom of it already ? ” 


. Have you 
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“Plain as the ’and before your face,” laughed the inspector, enjoying — 
the look of bewildered admiration on the faces of his subordinates. “ And 
the murderess is not a mile from where we are now standing.” 

‘“‘ Not the missis ? ’ queried the sergeant. 

“ Guess again,” said the inspector, smiling indulgently. 

“‘ Give it up,” replied the sergeant. 

‘“ The daughter.” said the inspector, with a knowing look. 

“Go on, not really?” 

“ Perfectly simple if you reason it out and don’t try to guess,” explained 
the inspector sententiously. “ What happened I think was this: The 
vicar was washing his feet in the basin, and to do this he had to lie on his 
back on the floor. His little daughter creeps in, sees her father lying in an 
’elpless position ; seizes the ’andiest weapon and before he can lift a finger 
to defend himself she’s scuttled him with the screw.” 

The inspector’s explanation was received with murmurs of admiration 
and applause 

‘Well you are a wonder and no mistake, 
“‘ who'd of thought of that ? ”’ - 

*“* Anyone with the brain of an ’en,”’ said the inspector modestly, and 
with more truth than he himself realised. “ And now the only thing that 
remains to be done is to arrest the prisoner.”’ 

But the question of handcuffs presented an almost insuperable difficulty. 
Two or three pairs were produced, but all were obviously several sizes 
too large. Again the ingenuity of the inspector soared triumphantly 
over every obstacle and succeeded in solving the apparently insoluble. 
He hit upon the brilliant idea of fastening two key rings together ; and 
advancing to the cot roused the infant and proceeded to adjust the im- 
provised cuffs. The infant struggled vigorously and set up a roar which 
would have intimidated any man of stuff less stern. 

““ You’d better come quietly,’ growled the inspector. “ It’ll be all the 
better for you in the long run, and I warn you that whatever you say will 
be taken down and used against you.” 

But heedless of his warning Fairy May expressed her indignation in 
still louder and more forcible terms. The inspector was just trying to 
twist these unintelligible sounds into some sort of confession of guilt, 
when a loud buzzing was heard outside the window, and the next moment 
a huge monoplane was seen to alight on the vicarage glebe. 

“ Here’s one of the Big Five just arriving from Scotland Yard,” said the 
inspector, rubbing his hands gleefully. ‘‘ Lucky for me I was able to clear 
it up before he came.” 

In a few minutes a footstep was heard on the stairs, and a big man 
appeared wearing that curious and conspicuous form of mufti which is 
always affected by plain clothes detectives. 

“IT guess you know who I am,” he said, addressing the inspector, “ I’m 
Super-detective Scott of Scotland Yard. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
putting me wise as to the facts.” 


” 


said the sergeant at last, 
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“I’m sorry you’ve had your journey all for nothing,” began the in- 
spector, preparing his little bombshell, “ but I’m just in the act of arresting 
the murderess : ”’ and in a few words he explained the situation. 

‘You poor Boob,” said the detective when the inspector had finished, 
“Cut the kid clean out.” And as this was all the American he knew he 
had to carry on in his mother tongue. “‘ There are several little points 
which you have overlooked,” he continued. “In the first place a man 
doesn’t wash his feet with his shoes on. You will observe that the shoes 
have not been removed. Then it would be much simpler to place the basin 
on the floor, instead of having to lie on the floor to put one’s feet in the 
basin. Observe too, that the cot is surrounded by rails which would 
effectually prevent the child from getting out ; indeed they are placed 
there for that very purpose ; and in any case the child can’t walk or even 
crawl. Were it not for these little flaws your theory would be absolutely 
unassailable.” 

The inspector’s face fell as he saw the delicate fabric of his argument 
being remorselessly torn to shreds by the steel teeth of the detective’s logic. 

“Well, she’s a savage little beggar anyway,” he said, loath to admit his 
mistake. “‘ And if she didn’t do it, who did ? ” 

“That is what I am here to find out,” said the detective. ‘‘ You haven’t 
disturbed the corpse in any way, I hope ? ” 

“No, it’s just as we found it.”’ 

The detective went into the dressing-room and was soon on his hands 
and knees looking for clues. He first examined the cork-screw through a 
powerful magnifying glass. As he was his superior in the Force, his 
magnifying glass was stronger than that of the inspector, and through the 
more powerful lense he soon discovered something of intense interest. 
The handle of the cork-screw was flat at the top and on the flat 
surface a thumb mark was clearly visible. A little investigation proved 
that this had not been left either by the vicar, Mrs. Brown, the maid or the 
baby. 

Ts there anyone else in the house? ”’ asked the detective in some surprise. 

“* Only the cook,” said the inspector, ‘‘ but as she’s known to have been 
in the kitchen since 7.15, we didn’t think it necessary to question her.” 

“Know anything about her?” 

“‘ Nothing particular. She’s been given a month’s notice for being found 
drunk and incapable when the family were waiting for dinner.” 

The detective pricked up his ears, and the next moment he was on the 
floor examining the linoleum which had not been swept since the day 
before, and consequently was covered with a slight layer of dust. 

‘‘ What are these ? ”’ he asked, but not so much of the inspector as of the 
wind. AH !. What were they, indeed ? For among the many footprints 
that were obviously those of the vicar, another set became plainly visible. 
They were large, and the feet that had made them were evidently flat. 
But what was still more striking, on the toe of the left foot was a large 


excrescence, presumably some kind of corn or bunion. (See fig. 3). 
2 
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“Yes, we certainly must see the cook,” said the detective ; and a police- 
man was sent below to fetch her up. 

She soon appeared in answer to the summons, and proved to be a large 
raw-boned woman with brawny arms, huge shoulders, a red repulsive face 
and a mouth which, when shut, looked like a thin bootlace almost connect- 
ing one ear with the other. Altogether as ugly a customer as one would be 
likely to see, unless peculiarly unfortunate, in any given lifetime. Yet the 
sight of her seemed to cause the detective unmitigated pleasure. For he 
was not looking at her face, he was looking at her feet ; and he noticed 
that the toe of her left boot had been slashed with a knife, and protruding 
through the leather was an enormous bunion. 

‘‘ Have you ever seen this before, Mrs. Higgins ? ” asked the detective, 
handing her a plain piece of paper torn from his pocket book. Mrs. Higgins 
took it in her hand, turned it over and over, held it up to the light and then 
said surlily, ‘‘ No, I can’t say as ’ow I ’ave.” 

‘Thank you,” said the detective, taking the paper from her, “ I only 
wanted a copy of your finger prints. You have given me several admirable 
specimens.” He noted with satisfaction that the thumb mark was similar 
to the one on the cork-screw. 

“‘ You’re very clever, ain’t yer ?”’ said the cook firing up. “‘ Too clever 
by ’alf I should say.”’ 

“This is no time for idle compliments, Mrs. Higgins. I understand 
you have not been in this room since the vicar last entered it ? ” 

“No I ain’t.” 

*“* And you know nothing of this sad affair, of course ? ” 

“No nuffink.”’ 

“That will be all for the present, Mrs. Higgins. Take this lady below,” 
he said to the village constable, “‘ and don’t let her out of your sight.” 

The village constable, who had chosen his profession mainly because 
he loved the beauties of nature, and a country beat gave him ample oppor- 
tunities of indulging his aesthetic tastes, received this command with some 
dissatisfaction. But duty was duty, however distasteful, and he promised 
to keep an eye on her. 

It was at this highly critical stage in the investigations that a noise was 
heard below on the drive; and a constable looking out of the window 
announced the arrival of a boy on a scooter who proved to be none other 
than a lad known throughout the neighbourhood as Billy the Bright Boy 
Scout. Billy was only ten years of age, but was older than his years, and 
had frequently been mistaken for eleven. He came bounding up the stairs 
three steps at a time, and pushed his way officiously through the group of 
policemen and detectives. 

“ What’s all this I hear about the vicar having been cork-screwed ? ” 
he asked sternly. ‘‘ Why wasn’t I informed before ? Show me the body at 
once. I presume no one has been such a jackass as to touch it.” 

No it’s there,”’ said the detective sulkily. “ But, as a matter of fact, 
you are too late. You blooming amateurs think you are mighty clever, 
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but just for once we have been able to dispense with your services, Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes.” 

“There is no need for flippancy, my man,” said Billy. “‘ Whom do 
you suspect, pray?” 

“It’s rather more than suspicion,” the detective replied, nettled by 
Billy’s tone of voice. ‘‘ As a matter of fact I am just about to arrest Mrs. 
Higgins for the murder of her master.” 

Billy gave one glance at the cook and laughed scornfully. 

“* Rubbish,” he cried, ‘‘ a woman with a face like that commit a murder ? 
Absurd ! she wouldn’t dare. Why, the jury would convict her on that 
alone without waiting to hear the evidence. She must know that per- 
fectly well. Mrs. Higgins, you can go ; and you leave this room with only 
those stains on your character which besmirched it when you entered.” 

Mrs. Higgins, not quite knowing whether to be pleased at her release, 
or angry at the reason for it, withdrew without a word. 

“You do this on your own responsibility,” said Mr. Scott. ‘‘ We of the 
Yard wash our hands of the whole business.” 

“Well, as long as you don’t wash out these very interesting footprints, 
I don’t mind,” said Billy, who was examining the walls of the dressing- 
room through his glass. Between ourselves, it- was only a plain glass, for 
Billy could not afford a magnifying one. But it looked well and gave him 
confidence. All eyes were now turned on the walls, surely the very last 
place where one would look for footprints. But there sure enough were a 
number of marks, as though some foul monster had walked on tiptoe 
down the wall and pounced on his unsuspecting victim. The inspector 
looked up at the ceiling for any crack through which the intruder might 
have entered. But the ceiling had been repapered and there was no 
crevice large enough to admit an earwig. 

‘“‘'There’s something uncanny about this,’’ whispered the inspector 
hoarsely, “‘ I don’t know as I quite likes the looks of it.” 

But if the inspector did not like the look of it, it was quite obvious that 
Billy did. For not only were there footprints on the walls but there were 
also what appeared to be the marks of fingers on the floor, though these 
were not clear enough to give any decided prints. As Billy went about his 
work of investigation he uttered short ejaculations as though something 
gave him intense pleasure. 

“Good old vicar.” ‘Coo! good sport.” “ Splendid! who’d have 
thought it,”’ were some of the phrases which caught the listeners ears. 
But what seemed to interest him most were two spots on the floor about a 
foot apart, from which the dust had been completely removed as though 
swept by a mop rolled between the fingers, after the manner of a man 
mixing a cocktail with a swizzle stick. The second spot was about a foot 
from the vicar’s head. Rv Eahsd 

Finally Billy removed the cork-screw by gently twisting it the reverse way. 

“This, at any rate, completely exonerates Mrs. Higgins,” he pointed 
out. ‘‘ If she had attacked the vicar from motives of revenge, using the 
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cork-screw as a dagger, she would have made a very ugly wound. The 
hole would have been jagged, and portions of the skull forced down into 
the brain.” 

Super-detective Scott hung his head in shame ; and Inspector Dolittle 
was only prevented by the sense of his own unworthiness and the absence 
of boot polish, from kneeling on the ground and reverently blacking 
Billy’s boots. 

You are now in possession of all, or nearly all, the clues which enabled 
Billy to unravel the mystery which had completely baffled the most 
experienced detectives and expert investigators from Scotland Yard. What 
would you have deduced from these ? 

Questions to be answered are :-— 


(1) Who was responsible for the death of the Rev. Z. Brown ? (6 marks). 
(2) If not, why not ? (4 marks). 


SOLUTIONS. 
(1) The vicar met his death by accident. 


(2) The circumstances discovered by Billy from various data collected 
in the dressing-room were as follows :— 


Mrs. Higgins rose at 6.30 and feeling in need of a little light refresh- 
ment and remembering where the vicar kept his brandy, crept into his 
dressing-room with the intention of having one or two quick ones. She 
took out the bottle, and was about to draw the cork, when she was startled 
by some noise, the cause of which will never be known. Fearing discovery, 
she hastily put down the bottle, dropped the cork-screw and fled from the 
room. The cork-screw fell on the floor, business end uppermost ; and 
thus it happened that that which to most of us is an emblem of laughter 
and life became to the luckless Zedekiah an instrument of desolation and 
death. However, we are anticipating. 

The vicar, as we have seen, entered his dressing-room at 7.45. Now Mr. 
Brown was a keen supporter of the Scouting movement ; indeed he had 
only just recently been elevated to the rank of Hon. Great Bear, with 
jurisdiction extending over half the county. He was particularly interested 
in gymnastics and physical drill; and was taking his company, page by 
page, through the illustrated handbook of the advanced course. On the 
last page, graphically depicted by a series of diagrams, was an exercise 
which none of them had yet attempted. They had, however, often gazed 
at the pictures with the same sort of expression as Columbus must have 
worn when he got his first glimpse of Long Island and tried to visualise 
New York City. The student was required to stand on his head revolving 
rapidly the meanwhile, like a giant tee-totum. While still in a state of 
gyration he had to advance by a series of little hops, skips or jumps. There 
is no doubt that this exercise was extraordinarily difficult, and wouid have 
taxed the acrobatic agility of Father William himself. Hence Billy’s 
exclamations of wonder and delight when he deduced from the marks on 
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the floor that the vicar had actually accomplished this stupendous feat. 
Twice he had hopped and spun successfully. But ill-fate dogged the 
vicar’s footsteps (if one can use such an expression of a man hopping on 
his head), for at the third hop he landed clean on the point of the upturned 
cork-screw. Even so, such is the irony of fate, had he been rotating from 
right to left little harm would probably have been done. He would almost 
certainly have escaped with a scalp wound, or a slight fracture of the skull. 
But rotating from left to right, the cork-screw bored into his brain like 
butter. His body in falling collided with the washstand and assumed that 
attitude which the inspector found so very misleading. 

But why, you may ask, was not all this racket, and the crash of the 
falling body, heard by the housemaid sweeping the landing? Well, if you 
have ever been roused from your beauty sleep by the infernal din made by 
a housemaid banging about on the landing with a dustpan and brush, you 
may ask such a question—but I don’t think you will. 


JPA alli 
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THE OLD KIRK 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE GARDENER 


- By G. J. RENIER 


Y- cottage in the country has a garden of about three quarters | 


of an acre. At least, the word “ garden ” is used in the title- 

deeds to describe the land, surrounded by hedges, where we 

ourselves, the poachers, and the rabbits move about, but not 
the members of the general public. When the poachers begin to pop, 
at the first sign of the dawn, I go out and walk towards them with a camera. 
They fear it more than a gun, which they know I would not use against 
them. They appear to be ignorant of the fact that the camera refuses to 
register at the hour which parts the night from the day. Like modest, 
orthodox Muslims, they cover their faces with their hands, and retreat 
backwards. Then, for a while, they visit the garden only when I am not 
there. I do not mind these visits. Poachers are very honest about the 
fruit. They are specialists. But I dislike those reports beneath my bedroom 
window at five in the morning. I am not an early riser. 


In what is called my garden grow elder trees. Such of their berries as | 
the blackbirds can spare are turned into elderberry wine. The country | 
people drink theirs in bumpers, eight weeks after it is made. We keep it a _ 
year, and prefer it to port. Then there are box hedges, where the birds _ 
roost in winter, and privet hedges, whose berries, in the early autumn, | 


attract the bullfinch, the only bird, I believe, that consents to eat them. 
English gardeners, who love nature, shoot bullfinches because they are 
somewhat fanatical vegetarians. But the hen-bullfinch is, in shape, 


colouring and marking, the loveliest British bird. Her shape is as satisfy-_ | 


ing as that of a glass jar from the factory of Leerdam, in Holland. She is | 


pearl grey, and has a black cap. She is the only bird that preserves grace 
and dignity even when moulting. 

We also have numerous black currants and raspberries, which-assure a 
continuous flow of blackbird and thrush song in the late spring, and apple- 
trees whose fruit is for our own consumption. Under the windows grow 
tobacco plants and sweet peas, for our own delectation, and sunflowers, 
for the sake of the titmice. Such is the garden of my delight. 


It is a badly kept garden. The grass on the lawn is not subjected to | 


Oxford drill. It has no centuries behind it. It knows variety. My neigh- 
bours say I am a bad gardener. ‘They have tried to convert me to garden- 
ing. They are disconcerting people, those neighbours of mine. Two young 
women who live ina house that was once an inn. It is still called by its old 
romantic name, but the sign-board has been moved to the back of the 
house. Once upon a time —with its angles and nooks, its taproom and its 
cellars the house is a fragment of the past kept alive—a cherry pie feast was 
held every year at The Drovers’ Rest, and people came from all the neigh- 
bouring parishes to drink beer at tuppence a pint and eat the pies that were 
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its speciality. Now all that has faded away, and there are only my neigh- 
bours and their garden. 

_ My neighbours are attractive and possessed of many virtues. They are 
intelligent and well-read. They love music, they speak the kind of English 
that is a poem to my ear. They have the greatest gift of all : psychological 
penetration. I should like to spread a rug under a chestnut tree, and while 
away the time with them, talking by the hour, and even listening. Though 
I know my visits are not unwelcome, the chance of conversation is small. 
They are gardeners ! They have a whole-time gardener, he has an assistant, 
but they rush into the garden every evening as soon as they arrive home 
after a long journey from London, and wield the spade and the sécateur 
till darkness envelops them. They fore-shorten, bisect, truncate, pollard, 


_nip, cut, clip, prune, maim and generally sever and suppress with a 


deliberation that is either pathological or revealing of the thwarted vocation 
of a hairdresser. Nature is to them a subject, not for enjoyment, but for 
intervention. They discipline their roses and their grass. They forestall 
the seasons and think of autumn when summer has barely announced 
itself. And it is all a labour of Sisyphus, all effort for effort’s sake. I have 
seen them solemnly uproot a whole bed of irises, and re-plant them, the 
next day, in the identical spot. They professed some specious justifica- 
tion for this crazy act, but it failed to convince me. I must warn them. 
They think so much about the future that one day they will notice with 
amazement that the present has slipped by unnoticed and unenjoyed. 
The aberrations of the human mind are an attractive subject for investi- 
gation. I have given much thought to the morbid condition of my neigh- 
bours, and spent pleasant and fruitful hours of motionless meditation in 


_my wilderness, while, from across the hedge, there came to me the sound 


of chattering lawn-mowers, chirping clippers, and hoes that screeched on 
the chalky soil of the Chilterns. I questioned anthropology. Is there a 
paradise myth, a lore of the lost garden of innocence, that haunts some of 
us and makes us labour like ants and like bees, oblivious of culture, of 
the rightful claims of leisure, in a pathetic effort to re-create the Eden 
whose picture is preserved in racial memories ? I interrogated the doctrines 
of ancient mystics. Perhaps they would speak of an esoteric art of garden- 
ing, revealed to the enlightened few, symbolic of the care with which they 
tend the garden of their soul? 

I came across a book on gardening with a fascinating title which made 
me feel that its covers might hold the final explanation. I read Jason Hill’s 
The Curious Gardener.* 1 am not sure that it explained anything to me. It 
did not reveal the hidden spring of my neighbours’ activity. It did not 
tempt me to forgive them. But the book has opened my eyes to a new con- 
ception of gardening, to a cult of the growing plant, so intense and whole- 
hearted that it enriches life and gives it that semblance of value which 
alone makes it tolerable. 


*With drawings by John Nash. Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d. 
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Curious, as used in Jason Hill’s title, means “‘ careful, studious, attentive, — 
fastidious, ingenious, eager to learn, taking the interest of a connoisseur | 
in any branch of art.” Is there anything the curious gardener is not a 
He is keen, anxious to learn, to experiment, to experience. He is an artist. 
He does not appear to be very active, but he is certainly ready to talk. 
Bless the talker ! He rests upon his hoe, lays it aside now and then, and 
sits down, to take notice of a human being. I suspect him strongly of 
having a host of gardeners, and of limiting his activities mainly to thought 
and to invention. The curious gardener is not a standing reproach to 
idleness. 

Jason Hill is a pseudonym that covers the virtues of a physician and the 
sins of a practising psychologist. We should, perhaps, not take the author’s 
protestations about his title too seriously. Zeal for the welfare of suffering _ 
humanity has made the psychologist less sensitive about the demands of 
literal truth. Like the ideal educator portrayed in Rousseau’s Emile, he 
does not shrink from subterfuge and make-believe. Jason Hill tries to 
convey an impression of keenness and activity. But he himself confesses 
that ‘‘ at the same time the current meaning of the word is not altogether 
disclaimed.”’ As a matter of fact, this “keen amateur gardener,” as he 
describes himself, is as purely contemplative as the compleat angler. 
The only definite instance of keenness and industry he betrays in his book 
is a very pardonable proclivity towards experiments in the making of new 
plants. With a magnifying glass, a camel’s hair brush and a pair of fine- 
pointed scissors he has turned wild chicory into “a refined plant for the | 
front of the border,” played with geraniums, and presided at the marriage — 
of mints and artemisias. For this work, he tells us, one needs to be “ fairly 
patient and persevering.” It is a labour performed in the spirit of the 
laboratory rather than of the garden. | 

Much, if indeed not all, can be forgiven a gardener who writes about _ 
plants as does Jason Hill. He lifts his queer hobby into a rarefied plane of 
intellectual associations. He is no longer a digger and a clipper. The 
thought of a rose sends him to his note-book, to create with the pen and 
conjure with words. Listen to him, as he muses on antique flowers : 

Nuits de Young is a little crimson-black rose, which is charming not only as a 
debutante, but also when it is fully mature and rolls back its petals into a sym- 
metrical dome of dusty purple. The odd name refers, I think, to Young’s Night 
Thoughts, for 'Taine somewhere uses the metaphor sombre comme une nuit de 
Young, and their gloomy gusto was still popular in 1845 when the rose was issued 
by Laffay. 

The whole chapter reveals the mind of an antiquarian, of one who is at 
home in Notes and Queries and in L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et des 
Curieux as much as upon his cultivated acre. Jason Hill has read cata- 
logues old and new by the score. Like the school-boy who collects pros- 
pectuses for motor cars, he has written imaginary letters ordering long 
lists of plants he would like to possess. I feel sure of it: have I not placed 
an imaginary order of a hundred items for every cactus, gramophone 
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record or book I have ever bought ? From catalogues and books he has 
learned what the handling of garden tools could never have taught him. He 


} knows that the gold-laced polyanthus was created by florists in the neigh- 


bourhood of Manchester and Macclesfield, and that double rockets date 
from the seventeenth century. To me, most of the plants he mentions are 
but names. Their harmonious sound evokes a wealth of associations and 
makes me see colour-pictures like hand-made illustrations upon the faded 
pages of an ancient herbal. 

I doubt whether, if Jason Hill were a virtuous gardener, he would like 
the elder tree quite so much. It is a tree with character, no doubt, but 
it is almost a weed. It has the obstinate will to live of the dandelion, the 
stinging nettle and the sparrow. From a seemingly dead and horizontal 


} trunk that cracks under one stroke of the mallet springs an unsuspected 


wealth of twigs, and two summers are enough to produce a dense curtain 
of wood and leaves. It is an inveterate hater of discipline. On a forgotten 


| root in my garden appeared twigs. They were shorn to the ground three 


times, this year, because they obstruct a path. They have grown again and 
are three feet high. This undisciplined tree is given half a chapter by our 
author. He ambles at a leisurely pace through its history and associations. 
He writes of Judas, who hanged himself from an elder tree, of Pliny, who 
gave a recipe for making Pan’s pipes of its straight tubes, of the old- 
fashioned electric machine with dancing bails of elder pith, of elderberry 
wine and of the scent of elderflowers. When he describes the variety called 
sacumbus mger var. pulverulenta he resorts to quotation. Its mottled leaves 
are “ dusted over in a pounce-like manner, causing thereby a very beautiful 
and striking appearance.” I believe that Jason Hill made the acquaint- 
ance of this variety in the pages of a book, not in a garden, certainly not in 
his own. I like him the better for it. His gardening is unrelated to his 
garden. He is my ideal gardener, abstract, theoretical, poetic—he would 
be a curious gardener still, in whatever sense the word is to be taken, were 
his only connection with gardening a fortnightly visit to Kew. I must 
indeed lure my neighbours into reading this perfect Anatomy of Gardening ! 

Is it a gardener’s idiosyncracy that moved Jason Hill to invite the peri- 
winkle to share the honours of one chapter with the elder tree ? What 
digging and pruning gardener would associate the two ? “ The charm of 
both is in the minor key,” he tells us, “‘ and both are a little out of place 
in the fashionable bravura of most modern gardens.” This is the associa- 
tion of a poet’s mind. And the poet speaks from every page. What would 
be more natural, in a keen gardener, than a desire to multiply the roses he 
grows, to attempt the cultivation of new varieties and the revival of old? 
One need not be a gardener to know the virtues of the roses of the past, 
to realise that in their zeal to produce specimens that will hit the judge’s 
eye at horticultural shows growers have developed size and colour at the 
expense of perfume. Nevertheless, in his discreet advocacy of the claims 
of some old and beautiful roses like “‘ Rosa Mundi,” “ Tuscany,” “* Cuisse 
de Nymphe,” the moss rose, and others, Jason Hill finds it necessary to 
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begin with an apology. He feels that these flowers should be left “ in the 
romantic setting of the irrevocable past,” because this alone would 
“safeguard our illusions.” They should be seen through memory and 
fancy rather than through the eye of the proud gardener ; the chilly wind 
of modernity ‘should not be allowed to wither their formal and distant 
beauty. 

The greatest virtue of Jason Hill’s book, however, is not the exquisite 
pleasure he gives to the discerning reader, whether a gardener or not. It 
is not his simple, conversational, yet perfect style. It is his original con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the sense of smell. Of all the senses it is 
the most elusive, the most difficult to express otherwise than by the direct 
use of scents and perfumes. Sight, hearing and touch can be measured 
by the experimental psychologist. Taste can be divided and very 
adequately suggested by mere verbal description. But smell has so far 
eluded all attempts at division and measurement. Jason Hill calls smell 
‘ the Cinderella of the senses.’”’ It seems impossible to establish a unit for _ 
the measurement of smell, and there is a further difficulty : the fact that — 
the sensitiveness to olfactory stimulation varies enormously from one | 
individual to another. Training can do much to develop the sense of smell. 
Many doctors and nurses are able to recognise certain infectious diseases _ 
by the smell of the patient. Many lay persons can recognise the smell of | 
fever. But others are impervious to training, and some people possess | 
hardly any sense of smell. | 

A number of authors have written about the gamut of odours, with their | 
elementary division into stenches and perfumes. Des Esseintes, in Huys- 
man’s A Rebours, played upon the “ smell-organ ” by rapidly sniffing a | 
variety of perfumes. Older writers were aware of the effects of contrasting | 
scents, and in Vathek there are attempts to convey distinctions between the | 
vapours of different forms of incense. Sensitiveness to scents figures in | 
Walter Pater’s creed of intensive living. But who, before Jason Hill, went || 
so far towards distinguishing, which is the first part of scientific classifica- | 
tion, and towards establishing categories among the scents of plants and of 
flowers ? Few people have thought of attributing, as he does, two entirely 
different smells to the elder flower. At a distance they smell like wine, 
like a bouquet of champagne, at close quarters they suggest, to him, a 
perspiring crowd. all 

In describing his “invisible garden,” the garden that is grown “ by | 
thinking in terms of our sense of smell,” the author establishes a number of | 
what one would feel inclined to call primary scents, were it not that these | 
scents are themselves made of components that recall others. Let us call} 
them principal scents, and agree that, though not free from association, | 
they are the most striking, the most easily remembered and recognised the | 
most easy, also, to convey by means of words. As such he describes the | 
smell of dying strawberry leaves, especially of the dying leaves of the wild | 
strawberry, with its note of violet or orris root, of cedar wood and of 
ambergris, itself an ‘“‘ earthy fragrance.” Closely akin is the scent of wet] 


¢ 
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Veronica cupressoides, but with the cedar wood note dominant. Another 
principal scent is that of mignonette, ‘‘ a variation on the violet theme,” 
another that of sweet briar after a shower, like a sharp apple smell, which 
appears also in the bouquet of Rhine wine. In the same category he places 
the sweet pea, with the smell of earth after a summer rain, and Pampas 


_ gtass, which is like incense, but overpowering. Other smells detected and 


used for purposes of description are that of vanilla, of oranges, of lemons, 
of ripe greengages, of mentha citrata, of lavender, ‘‘ which seems to stand 
quite alone.” Whiffs are unexpectedly perceived, in the invisible garden, 
of the Corsican maquis and of the Spice Islands. Though pre-eminent in 
scent, the rose is, in Jason Hill’s opinion, too complex to be used for com- 
parison, to be placed among what I call the principal scents. 

So now, thanks to Jason Hill, I need pursue my researches no further. 


- He has revealed to me the real gardening, free from implements, accidents, 


and gardens. And I am convinced that, with its beautiful print and 
attractive illustrations, this book should commend itself to all readers, 


even to gardeners. 


Woodcut by James LINDSAY 
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HANNAH MORE> 
(1745—1833) 
By BETSY AIKIN-SNEATH 


% 


N one of his most ebullient essays Augustine Birrell tells us how, one 

day, he removed a nineteen volume edition from his bookshelves and 

buried it in his garden. Though he had paid eight shillings and six- 

pence for it, he did not feel it was worth the space it occupied on his 
shelves. The books which he treated with so little respect were the collected 
works of Hannah More. / 

Only a hundred years had passed since their author was one of the 
celebrities of her age, eulogised by her contemporaries as a writer of genius 
and a woman of great character. Dr. Johnson used to say that to talk of 
poetry before Hannah More was like talking of war before Hannibal. 
Horace Walpole had nothing but praise for her personal qualities—her 
energy, piety and sincerity. ‘““ You do not leave a cranny empty into 
which you can slip a kindness,”’ he once wrote ; and in another letter, 
composed on a more jocular note, we read: “ Should a new church ever 
be built, I hope in a side chapel there will be an altar dedicated to St. 
Hannah, Virgin and Martyr ; and that your pen, worn to the bone, will be 
enclosed in a golden reliquaire, and preserved on the shrine.” These 
words contrast strangely with Birrell’s vehement indictment : “‘ Hannah 
More is one of the most detestable writers that ever held a pen. . . . She 
is an encyclopaedia of literary vices. . . . Not a single expression of 
genuine piety, of heart-felt emotion ever escapes her lips.” 

To inspire profound antipathy or sympathy is the prerogative of a dis- 
tinguished character, and even though time may have somewhat obscured 
Hannah More’s qualities as a writer, her personality still commands 
admiration. Extraordinary vitality and versatility, and an insatiable 
appetite for experience made her participate in the varied activities of her 
time. She was acquainted with the foremost personalities of the age, and 
she found time to be a poet, a dramatist and a prolific writer on social and 
religious questions, as well as a pioneer of popular education, for adults 
and for children. When on September the 7th, 1833, her long life came to 
an end, she had witnessed the War of American Independence, the 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars and the reigns of four kings of 
England. Though a child of the eighteenth century, her influence reaches 
far into the nineteenth. Her books were read in English homes for many 
years and her personal qualities were remembered long after her death. 
Macaulay, who used to spend his holidays with her, acknowledged that she 
formed both his library and his mind, while Gladstone could recall being 
taken at the age of six to see this remarkable old lady. 

Hannah More’s activities were so varied and her personality so complex, 
that she has sometimes been accused of inconsistency. Her ability to 
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reconcile conflicting elements, however, contributed largely to her great- 
ness. She was strong enough and wise enough to combine piety and gaiety ; 
the interests of this world and those of the next. The cynic, Horace 
Walpole, and the Evangelical preacher, John Newton, were both her 
friends : her correspondence with the one was all wit, with the other all 
wisdom. 

The complexity of Hannah More’s life matches the piquant and pic- 
turesque complexity of the eighteenth century. A reception at Garrick’s 
luxurious house in the Adelphi or one of Mrs. Montagu’s select little 
parties in Hill Street ; the ascent of a balloon or the Duchess of Kingston’s 
trial for bigamy were to her sources of equal pleasure. In her letters we 
see her in a variety of scenes : one evening she is perhaps at a performance 
of one of her own plays ; another evening at a dinner party, teaching the 
game of “ ‘T'wenty Questions ” to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Lord Palmers- 
ton, while Lord North begs to be allowed to join in. 

At the same time she was alive to the serious movements of her time ; 
to the revival of religious feeling, and to that interest in social reform which 
is usually associated with the middle classes. Howard was then visiting the 
prisons of Europe, Raikes had started Sunday schools, and Mrs. Trimmer 
was working among the factory hands at Brentford. 'The schools and clubs 
which Hannah More organised in the villages round Cheddar were an 
important contribution to this work. 

These contrasting tendencies did not preclude an inner harmony. 
All her activities had a basis of religion, and owing to this unifying principle 
her life presented her with few problems or conflicts. Though the gay 
routs and assemblies of London society were later superceded by more 
serious occupations, it is not correct to imagine that she ever underwent 
an abrupt or fundamental change of opinion. From her childhood she was 
religiously inclined ; she had never hesitated to criticise those aspects of 
society which did not seem to square with her religious beliefs. And when 
she took up her work of social reform, she did not consider it necessary to 
renounce all her former friends and amusements. Without hypocrisy or 
weakness of will, she reconciled the two tendencies. Was society corrupt 
and dissolute ? Well, she would not retire into the wilderness, but would 
refuse Sunday invitations and would write “‘ Thoughts on the Manners of 
the Great.” 

Her upbringing was pious. Jacob More, her father, was a Tory and a 
High Churchman, though his family was Presbyterian and two of his great 
uncles had been captains under Cromwell. Hannah More followed his 
example and remained faithful to the Established Church. In this she 
differed from many contemporary writers and reformers, such as Dr. 
Priestley, Philip Doddridge, the Aikins and the Taylors, who were all 
Dissenters. She did, however, sympathise with some of the Calvinist 
doctrines, though she declared that she did not entertain “ any tenets 
peculiar to Calvinism.” Consistent with the spirit of the times was her 
attitude to predestination and original sin. The principle that inspired 
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most of the educational theory of the time is summed up in the words in 
which the hero in “‘ Coelebs in Search of a Wife ” criticises one of his 
friends : “‘ The fundamental error was, that she had no distinct view of the 
corruption of human nature. . . . She talked with discrimination of the 
faults of some of her children ; but she never suspected that they had all 
brought into the world with them any natural tendency to evil.” ‘This was 
the key-note of the juvenile literature, not only of the eighteenth century, 
but of most of the nineteenth. 

Even in old age, however, Hannah More was not harsh or intolerant. 
Had she been so, young Macaulay would not have made a great friend of 
her and enjoyed his frequent visits to her house. In 1811 she wrote to Sir 
W. W. Pepys, ‘‘ Think of me as one who is become neither a bigot nor a 
misanthrope.”’ 

Her basic sanity kept her free from the torturing doubts and fears that 
assailed so sensitive and introspective a soul as Cowper, and even contact 
with the fiery Newton could not disturb her serenity. The fanaticism and 
“ enthusiasm ”’ which produced the emotional excesses of Wesley’s 
followers were abhorrent to her, for she sought personal salvation rather 
in active good works than in self-analysis or religious exaltation. “I had 
rather work for God than meditate on him.” 

The other pole of her existence—social life in London—had attracted 
her since her childhood, when she used to say she wanted to go to Town 
“to see the booksellers and the bishops.” Perhaps her love of the great 
was fostered by her nurse, who had been in Dryden’s household and used 
to tell Hannah stories of the famous poet. 

Her own family was typically middle class, with rather less wealth than 
the average, for her father, a Gloucestershire schoolmaster, had lost most 
of his small fortune. Her mother was a farmer’s daughter, of simple 
education and great good sense. The five sisters, of whom Hannah was the 
fourth, had been brought up by their father with a view to earning their 
own living, and when they were grown-up started a girls’ school at Bristol. 
The family was undoubtedly intelligent, but “ with more desires than 
guineas.” 

In 1773 or 1774 Hannah went with two of her sisters for the first time to 
London. She was enabled to do this owing to an annuity settled on her 
by a middle-aged cousin of a pupil in their school, who after proposing to 
her and announcing the engagement, several times postponed the wedding, 
until the match was finally broken off. He seems to have been an eccentric 
and queer-tempered man, but with a genuine respect for Hannah, and, 
through an intermediary, he arranged to compensate her. 

Her letters on this first visit to London are full of enthusiasm for the 
“hurry, bustle, dissipation, and nonsensical flutter of a town life.” After 
seeing Garrick take the part of King Lear, she wrote an account of the 
impressions she had received, to a friend of hers, who, happening to know 
Garrick, showed him the letter, and within a few days effected an intro- 
duction. It was a lucky day for the young provincial. Garrick and his 
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charming Viennese wife, and even Dragon the dog, took a liking to her, 
and she was invited to their country home by Hampton Court, which 
delighted her because it was so “ very clean and very green.” After this 
she was to spend each succeeding winter with them, either at their house 
in the Adelphi or at Hampton, and even the death of Garrick did not put 
an end to her visits. 

Through the Garricks, she was introduced to all the writers and 
politicians, the wits and women of fashion whom she had always longed to 
meet. She felt herself particularly happy among the Blue Stockings, where 
the company was carefully chosen and the conversation intellectual, and 
where there was no need to pass away the evening by playing cards. 
Wherever she went she was admired and flattered, and she soon received 

-more invitations than she was able to accept. We may wonder how it was 
that she so rapidly became a social lion. Her personal success could not 
have been due to the success of her plays, for when she first came up to 
Town she had not yet had one produced. Other young writers, such as 
Mrs. Barbauld, who had also published a few poems, did not receive the 

same adulation. Hannah More must have had great personal magnetism, 
and her infinite capacity for enthusiasm and her faculty for whole-hearted 
enjoyment must have added to her charm. Then, too, she had a talent for 
conversation, and great tact in adapting her talk to the company round her, 
careful not to shock the serious or to bore the frivolous. But she must 
have found that the most convenient passport to popularity was judicious 
flattery. Her blue-stocking friends she flattered in her poem “ Bas Bleu ”’ ; 
but it was with Dr. Johnson that she was most skilful—complimenting 
him, consulting him, and on her first visit to his house sitting in his big 
chair “ to catch a little ray of his genius.” Her sister Sally wrote about the 
two in 1775: 


Tuesday we drank tea at Sir Joshua’s, with Dr. Johnson. Hannah is. certainly 
a great favourite. She was placed next him, and they had the entire conversation 
to themselves. They were both in remarkably high spirits ; it was certainly her 
lucky night! I never heard her say so many good things. The old genius was 
extremely jocular, and the young one very pleasant. You would have imagined we 
had been at some comedy had you heard our peals of laughter. They, indeed, 
tried which could ‘‘ pepper the highest,” and it is not clear to me that the lexico- 
grapher was really the highest seasoner. 


There is probably some exaggeration in Piozzi’s anecdote that Dr. 
Johnson once told Hannah to “ consider what her flattery was worth, 
before she choked him with it,” for the flattery was by no means one-sided. 
Johnson would call her “ little fool,” ‘‘ love ” and “ dearest,” and declared 
that “‘ there was no name in poetry that might not be glad to own her 
Bas Bleu.” Mrs. Montagu used to twit them on their affection and say that 
she feared a “ Scotch elopement.” 

Flattery with Hannah More was not a superficial device. She liked to 
like people, and considered it more decorous to ignore than to proclaim 
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unpleasant truths. Boswell’s ruthless objectivity was incomprehensible 
to her. In 1785, she wrote about his projected life of Johnson : 


I besought his tenderness for our virtuous and most revered departed friend, and 
begged he would mitigate some of his asperities. He said roughly, “ He would not 
cut off his claws, nor make a tiger a cat, to please anybody.” It will, I doubt not, 
be a very amusing book, but I hope not an indiscreet one. 


Hannah More’s social success was accompanied by outstanding literary 
success. Her career as a dramatist began in 1774 with the performance of 
her first play The Inflexible Captive and it culminated in her most popular 
production, the tragedy of Percy. 

When the death of Garrick in 1779 robbed her of her chief stimulus to 
write for the theatre, she began to concern herself with the age-old 
problem of the morality of the stage. Is not a play of necessity immoral ? 
Even if the author avoids obscenities and indecencies, and rewards the 
good characters and punishes the wicked, he cannot be blind to the fact 
that people go to the theatre for amusement and not instruction, and that 
therefore a play must mirror the desires and passions of the audience. 
An entirely moral drama, reasoned Hannah, would postulate an entirely 
moral public. Also, the very foundations of drama are false, for the play- 
wright must of necessity glorify such qualities and affections as have 
dramatic value. These ‘‘ dramatic” passions are not the Christian 
virtues of patience, humility and gentleness, but the more heroic qualities 
of pride, love, honour and ambition. In her Sacred Dramas of 1782, 
Hannah made a final attempt to combine a moral lesson with dramatic 
interest, and was particularly careful to leave out any motives that might 
** inflame the passions.” 

After this, she realised that the problem was, to her, insoluble, and con- 
fined herself to theological and didactic works. Her standards of criticism 
were ethical rather than aesthetic, for she was incapable of enjoying any- 
thing that did not satisfy her religious and moral demands. The wave of 
didacticism that had set in after the Restoration, carried her triumphantly 
upon its crest. She gauged the pleasure given by a work of art by the 
amount of moral edification it yielded, and thus criticised Scott’s poetry 
because it lacked “ that without which no poem can cling about the heart — 
and affections, I mean a due admixture of moral, or rather of religious 
reference.” 

Of her own works, the most famous was Coelebs in Search of a Wife, 
published anonymously in 1809. In this so-called novel the hero goes from 
one family to another among his circle of acquaintances, looking for the 
perfect wife. The qualities he requires are many and the faults he will 
tolerate are few : everyone he meets is criticised and analysed at length, 
though there is no hint of self-analysis or self-criticism. If Coelebs could 
be considered as anything but a mouthpiece for Hannah’s often progressive 
and original thoughts on education and society, he would be intolerably 
conceited and self-righteous. The book was very popular, running into 
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eleven editions in nine months in England, and in America thirty editions 
during the authoress’s lifetime. America proved to be an eager market for 
the works of that group of intellectuals and moralists to which Hannah 
belonged. ‘‘ You would be surprised to see the number of superior 
Americans who visit me,” she wrote towards the end of her life, “ They are 
a very improving people.” 

Eighteenth century didacticism in literature was accompanied by a new 
principle in life : benevolence. This concept had its origin in the age of 
sensibility and sentimentalism, of middle class virtues and middle class 
limitations. Doing good was a reward in itself, often accompanied by 
delicious tremors of emotion, of sentimentality about the poor, about 
beauty and virtue in distress and the essential goodness of human nature. 
Though Hannah More’s charity did not spring from the distorted senti- 
mentality of the time, she shared with her contemporaries the desire to 
do good for the sake of her own salvation rather than for the sake of 
results. Perhaps this attitude was forced upon her by circumstances, for 
she often had reason to be perplexed at the ingratitude awarded her 
philanthropy. She was kind to everybody and usually inspired resentment 
in the objects of her kindness. For instance, there was Mrs. Yearsley, the 
poetical milkwoman, who was discovered living in great poverty and 
writing verse in her spare time. Her poetry filled Hannah with enthusiasm 
and her poverty with pity. A subscription was raised for her and her 
poems were published with a preface in which Hannah expressed wonder 
at so much genius with so little education. ‘The milkwoman took exception 
to this preface and demanded that all the capital collected for her should 
be handed over unconditionally. When Hannah, who had other ideas for 
her good, refused, Mrs. Yearsley emphatically accused her of dishonesty, 
continued to slander her for many years, and finally took to drink. 

But nothing deterred Hannah More from her good works. She turned 
her attention from peasants to peers, from priests to profligates. When she 
was not fulminating against “the impious and detestable practice of 
duelling ” or slavery, that “‘ opprobrious traffic in the human species,” 
she would at one moment be helping Catholic priests who had fled from 
the French Revolution; or at another time searching the disorderly 
houses and cheap lodging places for a young girl who had been abducted. 
Then there was the Lady of the Haystack, a mysterious madwoman, who 
was only with difficulty taken away from the haystack where she had made 
her home. Another of her protegés was a woman of loose morals, who out 
of jealousy had thrown herself into the river, and who, in spite of Hannah’s 
solicitude, insisted on returning to her lover. 

Soon after Garrick’s death, Hannah More took Cowslip Green, a cottage 
near Bristol, where she stayed till she moved to Barley Wood in 1802. 
She had found that her summers in Bristol had been nearly as busy as her 
winters in London, but here, as she wrote to Horace Walpole, % from morn 
to noon, from noon to dewy eve, I am employed in raising dejected pinks 
_ and reforming disorderly honey-suckles.” : 
2L 
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Hannah had too active a nature to keep her thoughts confined for long 
to flowers and vegetables. She soon began to look around her, and at a 
hint from Wilberforce, turned her attention to the conditions of the people 
in the villages nearby. It was not so much their poverty that struck her, 
as their ignorance and profanity. In one village she found but one Bible 
and that was used to prop a flower pot. There were no schools and the 
clergy were frequently not resident, so that the villagers were almost 
entirely cut off from civilisation. Even the squires were “as ignorant 
as the beasts that perish, intoxicated every day before dinner, and plunged 
in such vices as make me begin to think London a virtuous place.” At 
once Hannah decided that such a state of affairs was not to be tolerated, 
and with her usual indomitable energy she began to organise schools 
throughout the district. In spite of continual ill health, her invincible 
tenacity of purpose made her triumph over her difficulties—the long 
distances to be covered on horseback in all sorts of weather, the lack of 
funds and the constant hostility aroused by her work. First of all she 
had to persuade the squires and farmers into passive acceptance of her 
plans, by assuring them that her reforms, far from ruining agriculture, 
would insure their orchards against theft and their preserves against 
poaching. She was particularly careful to gain the good will of the clergy- 
man of each parish, for she was anxious not to clash with the Established 
Church. And yet, in spite of her precautions, she was accused of method- 
ism, and of revolutionary tendencies and was “ battered, hacked, scalped 
and tomahawked ” for many years by her opponents. ‘The answer to her 
enemies was a full account of her work, which she sent to the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells: 


When I settled in this country thirteen years ago, I found the poor in many of 
the villages sunk in a deplorable state of ignorance and vice. There were, I think, 
no Sunday schools in the whole district, except one in my own parish, which had 
been established by our respectable rector, and another in the adjoining parish of 
Churchill. This drew me to the more neglected villages, which being distant, made 
it very laborious. . . . My plan of instruction is extremely simple and limited. 
They learn on week-days, such coarse works as may fit them for servants. I allow 
of no writing for the poor. My object is not to make fanatics, but to train up the 
lower classes in habits of industry and piety. I knew of no way of teaching morals 
but by teaching principles ; and of inculcating Christian principles without a good 
knowledge of scripture. I own I have laboured this point diligently. My sisters 
and I always teach ourselves every Sunday, except during our absence in the winter. 
. . . Finding that what the children learned at school they commonly lost at home 
by the profaneness and ignorance of the parents, it occurred to me in some of the 
larger parishes to invite the latter to come at six on the Sunday evening, for an 
hour, to the school, together with the elder scholars. . 


_ To us the insistance on spiritual rather than temporal welfare seems a 
little hypocritical, especially in anyone as prosperous as Hannah More. 
She did, however, sincerely believe that lack of religious knowledge was 
more deplorable than lack of food and clothes, and that poverty was 
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indeed a necessary dispensation of God. This conception was not due to a 
complacency peculiar to Hannah, but was indicative of the religious and 
social temper of the age. Even Dr. Joseph Priestley could write : 


The wants of some teach them humility, patience, and gratitude, excellent 
moral qualities ; and the sight of distress softens the heart, and excites to acts of 
kindness in others, which strengthens the principle of benevolence, and thus 
meliorates the disposition, consequently the characters of both are improved and 
it is not easy to say which is the more so, by this circumstance of inequality in the 
distribution of the gifts of Providence. 


So far from revolutionary were Hannah More’s political opinions, that 
it seems ironical that she should ever have been accused of subversive 
teaching. The French Revolution inspired her with horror, and to counter- 
act revolutionary tendencies in England, she brought out in 1792 4 little 
tract called Village Politics, by Will Chip. 'This pamphlet takes the form of 
a dialogue between two villagers, in which the one is convinced by the other 
that “ Rights of Man,” “ Liberty” and ‘“‘ Equality” are only empty 
phrases, and that a revolt against existing conditions would aggravate 
rather than relieve hardship. This was such a success, that it was followed 
from 1795 to 1798 by the Cheap Repository Tracts, written by various 
authors, and intended to provide cheap and suitable literature for the poor. 
In her own contributions to them, Hannah always introduced an 
“exemplary clergyman,” whose function was to dissuade readers from 
Nonconformist sympathies. A typical character was the “‘ Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain,” who lived on a shilling a day, and rejoiced that only 
three of his children were under five years of age. 

The tracts were welcomed by those in authority. The Bishop of London 
wrote in 1797, “‘ The sublime and immortal publication of the ‘ Cheap 
Repository,’ I hear of from every quarter of the globe. To the West 
Indies I have sent shiploads of them. They are read with avidity at Sierra 
Leone, and I hope our pious Scotch missionaries will introduce them into 
Asia.” 

Had Hannah More been more progressive, she would have called forth 
less censure from later generations, but she would have been less effective 
in her own time. When we consider the accusations that were brought | 
against her, when we remember how Priestley had his house burnt down 
in the Birmingham Riots on the mere suspicion of sympathy with the 
French Revolution, we are forced to acknowledge that any reforms more 
radical than Hannah More’s could never have come to fruition. As it was 
she was one of the first to call attention to the results of the Industrial 
Revolution, and her work was soon to grow to proportions that surprised 
and perturbed her. ‘‘ I am alarmed at the violence of the contrast,” she 
wrote in her old age, ‘“‘ our poor are now to be made scholars and philo- 
sophers . . . ancient history and even the sciences are to be laid open 
to them.” 
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THE UNDYING SWAN 


By ROBERT HERRING 


WENTY years ago I first saw Pavlova. She had made her 

London début three years before, but as I was seven then and 

had barely survived my first Drury Lane pantomime, no one 

thought of taking me. For a similar reason, I missed Nijinsky’s 

Firebird at the Coliseum in 1909 and Diagilev’s first London season two 

years later. But I saw Pavlova in 1913, and I saw her after the war that 

followed hard on that personally more important event. She was on one 

of her tours ; it brought her to the city where I was at school and I broke 

bounds to see, perched in the gallery, those blue curtains, those aerial 

arabesques, and that world where not much lived that was less brittle than 
autumn leaves, poppies or butterflies. 

So began an acquaintance with ballet which continued through seasons 


at the Coliseum, the Alhambra, Prince’s and His Majesty’s until Diagilev — 


died and one rashly decided that ballet had died too. 


But yet, when that blow was followed by harsher, when Pavlova died | 


in 1931, it seems that, having the honour to pay tribute to her in these 
pages, I then said ‘‘ Anna Pavlova has died and she is irreplaceable. The 
Russian ballet has died, yet one feels there could be another.” This year 


it has come, to win queues circling outside the Alhambra and a season | 


indefinitely prolonged. 

One would like to think that this enthusiasm showed conscious apprecia- 
tion ; that, in an era of aerial armadas and flying princes, of Borotra’s 
service and Helen Wills-Moody’s drives, of swimming-pools, aquaplanes, 
speedways, speedboats and traffic-signs, of non-stop days and open-all- 
nights, some realisation had formed in the public mind that out of strength 
must come sweetness, out of speed, movement balanced and controlled. 
An art of movement should rise from an age of speed. The films, which 


share with ballet the opportunity of being such an art, do not grapple. — 


They are content to supply an entertainment of speed and be thus, like 
our lives, realistic. In an age of action, such as the Elizabethan, drama 


flourished because, mirroring action, it heightened the spirit of the time. In 
the eighteenth century, when the art of living reached its height in England, — 


architecture enshrined it, and the conversation and correspondence of the 
nineteenth century made natural a harvest of literature. The art of the age 


springs from the temper of the time and if art now is at a discount it is _ 


because the majority of artists are too busy keeping up with the times, 
instead of conserving their energy to leap ahead of it. The hurried hit-or- 
miss work which they produce thus fails to awake in the public the en- 
thusiasm which would encourage them to devote more leisure and concen- 
tration to their work. Ballet needs both these things and the public are 
greeting ballet with enthusiasm . . . but it must not be mistaken. If new 
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works are now more readily received than they were in the days when 
Prince Igor was dismissed as “ not dancing but the capering of savages,” 
it is simply because the public has had time to become used to the idea of 
ballet since Russian dancers were last here. The English are loyal, but that 
very loyalty would have made them regard any troupe but Diagilev’s as 
upstart did there not go with that quality the trait of laziness, of taking 
long to get used to an idea and then being unwilling to relinquish it. 
Moreover, it had become “ the thing ” to be shocked by Diagilev. You 
may always be sure that when a man is held to be out to startle the 
bourgeoisie, the bourgeoisie will insist on being startled. This affected 
the ballets ; Les Matelots was judged on the same terms as Les Biches. 
But because audiences had become used to being shocked, and because they 
were used to it being Diagilev who shocked them, other companies were 
able to do things which, largely because they did not even pretend to be 
Russian, were viewed without prejudice. The Russians thus prepared us 
for their successors, and their successors prepared us for their return. 
For that is what has happened. Russian ballet, that happy blending of 
imaginative experiment and traditional technique, was no swan that died 
with Diagilev. It is a phoenix that rises from the flames and the flames 
have been kept going by societies which, as by no means the least of their 
achievements, have so whetted the appetite for dancing that in this peculiar 
and privileged summer Indian, Spanish, Negro, German, Austrian and 
Russian dancers flocked to our shores. 

The societies are two—the Ballet Club and the Camargo Society. 
They are supplemented by the Vic-Wells ballet which, under the direction 
of Ninette de Valois, provides the ballets danced in the operas at those 
theatres and once every week throughout the nine months’ season at each 
theatre gives a performance consisting entirely of ballet. Its repertoire 
at present consists of twenty ballets, the company of the same number 
of dancers, and guest artists who have appeared have been Lopokova, 
Markova and Phyllis Bedells. The Ballet Club was founded in 1930 and 
besides such items as Carnaval, Spectre de La Rose and L’Aprés-Midi 
D’Un Faune, has a programme of twenty new ballets, from which 
Frederick Ashton’s Foyer De Danse stands out. The Camargo Society, in 
conjunction with these two, gave a four weeks’ season at the Savoy theatre 
in July, 1932, which opened with fob and Spike Hughes’ High Yellow. 
These had progressed so far that last year an English corps de ballet was sent 
over to Copenhagen where, for the first time an English company presented 
ballet abroad, it appeared at the home of the most permanent company 
in Europe. This summer, when it came to giving a gala performance in 
honour of delegates to the conference, it was ballet that was chosen and an 
English company that essayed to please a Boe Covent Garden... 
and please it it did, not only because Lopokova was there to distract us 
from the more prosaic corps de ballet, but because that corps de ballet were 
also dancing better. 

It is idle to pretend that the work of these groups was anything but 
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uneven. The Vic-Wells ballet naturally suffered from lack of time and 
money. It must be admitted that their performances still lack the speed 
and precision which are not only expected but essential. The Ballet Club 
theatre is small, and performances are accompanied with restricted 
orchestration. We see, in short, ballet under difficulties. Sadly too often 
there are butter muslin and sateen masquerading as the satin and chiffon 
to which we are accustomed. It seems a pity that some new kind of ballet, 
which did not depend on costume, was not attempted. It would have been 
elsewhere ; it was by the Jooss troup ; but here we prefer to see what has 
been done, and perhaps it does not matter so much. The sylphides go on 
fluttering, the prince continues to chase his swan and our dancers learn 
thereby that training without which, as Tilly Losch shows, it is useless to 
defy tradition. It was a pity that the gala programme was so conservative. 
Most of our foreign guests must have seen Coppélia and Lac Des Cygnes 
often before. Questions of expense and rehearsal, I was told, prevented 
any of the work of our young choreographists being shown, but neverthe- 
less the company that went to Copenhagen were able to present Création 
Du Monde, ¥ob, Burleigh and Regatta. However, these societies, from 
small and painful beginnings, were able to put on a show, which was 
attended by the Queen . . . a feat which would have been undreamed-of 
a few years ago, and which ushered in a succession of ballet nights. 

First, after Argentina, came the Jooss Ballets, followed by the Ballets 
1933. Both were understood to have broken with tradition and to be 
offering modernity ; by which may be taken to mean a language of to-day 
for such problems of eternity as may be discernible through present 
circumstance. Both offered novelty—the Jooss, in The Green Table, a 
satire on war which appealed more to the elder than the younger, who 
found it an unimaginative and therefore unsuccessful rendering in danse 
macabre form of incidents which had already made their mark in many 
films and novels. They found it superficial and clumsily done, and took 
more nourishment from Anna Anna, the chief work of the Ballets 1933. 
This, with its Siamese sisters personifying the conflict of dual personality, 
was something of to-day, expressed in a form of to-day, which such of the 
elder generation as are always troubled by pyschological implications 
could only retort was not ballet form. To those who to whom Anna Anna 
was something for which they had been unconsciously waiting, that did 
not matter. Fusion of play, opera and dance though it was, it seemed to 
them to belong authentically to that world whither strictest ballet trans- 
ports us. Rough and raw it may have been, but it had urgency behind it, 
and was trying to express the spiritual life of to-day with the same unflag- 
ging zeal with which Tilly Losch danced the chief part. There is always an 
element of chance in her effects ; one feels that few of her pirouettes last 
as long as she intends, but there is no doubt about what she feels and 
what she feels is worth doing, and the younger generation at least would 
rather witness that than surer attempts to perform something stale, of no 
significance to present feeling. : 
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Thus the visit of the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo, which had collected 
most of the survivors of the Diagilev ballet, was regarded with mixed 
feelings. There would be the old pieces—Sylphides, Igor, Petrouchka and the 
rest, and already Petrouchka had been found cloying. Would these be danced 
sufficiently well to polish up memory, not dim it ? How would the later 
works seem, when Les Matelots had never been more than a fine piece of 
music-hall? Was it not possible that these dancers, so many of whom were 
in the spirit of the old ballet, might give us new works which, after 
Anna Anna, were not so new after all, but merely hitched on to the Parisian 
novelties of Diagilev’s last period, which no longer was anything but a 
cerebral cocktail ? We wondered, and while we wondered, both the Savoy 
troupes did things which hardly added to reliance on their taste. Mozart- 
_ tana of the Ballets 1933 was a miserable affair, only redeemed by Roman 
Jasinsky’s virtuosity, and Errante was an outdated bit of Maeterlinckian 
metaphysics. The heavy, far from romantic-looking Joosst company gave 
a Slice of life in The Big City which scores of avant-garde films had wrung 
dry of interest six years ago, and their Ball in Old Vienna did nothing to 
capture the ceaselessly celebrated gaiety of that town. In any case, if the 
spirit of the past means any thing, it does not have to be recaptured. You 
do not speak of recapturing Shakespeare or Michaelangelo. The spirit 
that we need from the past lives on, in different guise ; it does not have to 
be revived. 

So one saw with dismay that the Ballets from Monte Carlo were offering 
a Blue Danube on their first night. The dismay was not appeased by the 
slovenliness with which Sylphides was danced against an ill-painted 
Corot backcloth. It was diverted by the premiere of Les Présages—but 
in the back of one’s mind, one shuddered at the thought of the Blue Danube 
that was to come. Then the curtain rose, and fears vanished. It rose on 
sepia and silver, a public garden in 1860. The audience realised that it 
was not being asked either to snigger or to sentimentalise. More im- 
portant, it found that gaiety, when it springs from the source, is the same, 
whether it runs through Vienna of yesterday or into the Mediterranean 
of to-day. And in this, Massine made his first appearance, a younger 
Massine, stronger than ever and more virile than most. I have heard it 
said, and it seems to me true, that though Massine remains always the 
dancer, whereas Woizikovsky is also a man, they are both really masculine 
dancers—and the return of masculinity to dancing is also a pleasure. 
Massine seemed to me to emerge as a dancer in Blue Danube, as he emerged 
as choreographer in Les Présages. Brilliant as the discoveries have been, 
long as we shall remember Verchinina, Baronova, Riabouchinska and 
Lichine, this season at the Alhambra has surely been Massine’s trrumph. 
It is no longer any use saying that he dances well for a man of his age ; 
he dances superlatively well for a man of any age, and his choreography 
shows a mastery of massed movement and of imaginative intention which 
no other possesses. There is no other who could either have conceived or 
devised Les Présages, and Massine did both. 
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The season brought us eight new ballets. There were the charming La 
Concurrence and Scuola Di Ballo, a return in minor key to the spirit of La 
Boutique Fantasque and The Good Humoured Ladies, there were essays 1n 
the romantic, and a gay toy ballet, in Jeux D’Enfants, which had none of 
the pretentiousness of the Diagilev ballets when they went gay, and had 
instead a cool lyricism in both its décor and dancing which made it wholly 
refreshing. The only failure was Beach. One might have expected it ; 
it is too late in the day to make ballets on the once chic theme of Riviera 
revels. Massine seems to have felt it, for his choreography was threadbare, 
and strangely at odds with the atmosphere of the South of France. The 
idea, nevertheless, of transforming the Sea King and his mythological 
court into modern bathers at Monte Carlo Beach had promise. But it was 
a promise which all concerned seemed to have done their best to dishonour 
—Raoul Dufy, the designer, who first made the mistake of setting it in a 
place that seemed a cross between Juan-les-Pins and Cannes harbour at 
night ; Massine, who gave his bathers an energy which would have been 
more in place at a Normandy resort, and the dancers themselves, who 
appeared without a scrap of sun-tan. Nor did it help to have a bevy of 
sunbeams who might have come straight from a Hippodrome pantomime. 
Frederick Ashton’s Mediterranean Madness far more simply and subtly 
presented the bitterness and languor and obsessions of that strip of 
thoroughly serpentine coast, and one turned in dismay from Beach to 
consider again Les Présages, which is a remarkable work. It has two 
things which most modern art has hitherto lacked—gravity and majesty. 
These are qualities which are coming back, but Les Présages is the first work 
to present them on a grand scale as fundamentals and if Russian ballet 
ie influence in this as it has had on so many things, it will have set a good 

ashion. 

Authors of ballets have broken away from narrative, but there has always 
been a slight story to start and suggest emotion. Les Présages has not even 
that. It is the result of a man’s preoccupation with destiny and with what 
men make of life. It is the precipitate of experience, thought, belief and 
spirit, given us in dance. The figures are not human beings, their move- 
ments are not the normal movements of the human body (some would say 
not even of dance). ‘They are instead, movements recognisable by the mind 
as rhythms of the mind, and that must be ballet’s highest function, and 
why modern choreographers are to be watched, thanked and praised. 
Men like Massine are not trying to shock when they no longer express joy 
by a pirouette or échappée. Their art uses the body to express the mind, 
not just a body influenced by a state of mind—they cut out that clogging 
intermediate stage. The public seem appreciative. Certainly the applause 
given to Les Présages is not that of novelty, for the ballet has been given so 
often that it is no longer a novelty. First seen, the décor seems strident : 
later, one finds that the colours must blare, not to be swamped by the music. 
I still quarrel with the texture, though not the colour, of some of the 
dresses, and it seems a pity that Fate looks go like the Demon King of the 
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Rats. But his dance makes up for that, and while one learns to accept 
details that at first seemed out of tune, the surge of the music, the impetus 
of the theme and the dancers caught up by both these blend and create 
grandeur in the soul. 

It is therefore from such a work that ballet must develop, and it seems 
to me that Les Présages has been made possible not only because of 
Massine’s own persistent development, but because a troupe that has taste, 
technique and tradition has been able to carry on. It is for this reason that 
the work of our English societies is important. English ballets may be 
slight, they may not go very deep, but they represent continuity, and it is 
essential there should be that for depth to be reached. Ballet, as has been 
shown by the various offshoot companies we see, cannot be created over- 
night. It is the work of a school, not of individuals. That is to say, the in- 
dividual relies on dancers, designers, composers, who in turn must catch his 
inspiration. Ballet is an art difficult of achievement, and what it sets out to 
achieve is itself difficult. In other arts, the mind has subdued paint, 
stone, and words to its needs ; they are inanimate things. In ballet, it 
tries to subdue what it is housed in, something living. The mastery must 
be perfect. There must be no reminder of prose when the human frame 
attempts poetry. If exertion is evident, the wrong positions or dancers 
have been chosen. Ballet demands nothing less than the best, and its 
foundations are time, patience and patronage. On these can be built a 
form of expression giving us gaiety and gravity without alloy, dance 
being so native, so near to us, so deeply rooted in our hearts and so 
ready to flower that when we are pleased we walk lightly and in our sorrow, 
lag. It was the first of the arts and it must keep pace with our civilising. 
That it deals with majestic themes is proof of its life, and our response 
is sign of our own rebirth. It flowers strangely in our age, and is 
perhaps that age’s best apology, for these artists represent a group that, 
living by movement, reject speed and require time to work out their 
projects. Of our time, they are ahead of it by insisting on leisure to work, 
and that this work should have won such response that a three weeks’ 
season has, after ten, still no end in sight, is due not only to the company 
from Monte Carlo, but to the English societies which have, since Massine 
was last here, kept the flame going on both sides of the footlights. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE WESTERN PACIFIC 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 
IR,—A friend has recommended me to approach you regarding the work I have carried 
on amongst eighty islands of the Pacific; but I only venture to do so as I find that my 
enthusiasm is being destroyed, after over twenty years’ strenuous and often dangerous 
endeavour by the UTTER APATHY of the Public, Press, and Scientific Societies in the 
large addition I have made towards our knowledge regarding the pre-historic SUN- 
WORSHIPPERS of the Pacific. ; 

A few years ago, being wrecked upon an out-laying island in Central Pacific I was taken 
by the Headman (there are no Chiefs in the Pacific), to whom I had shown photos of ancient 
carvings in New Caledonia and elsewhere, to a wonderful mountain, standing, straight up 
out of the sea, and surrounded by an almost impassable “ cheval-de-frise ” of boiling reef 
and surf. Entering a cathedral-like cave 1 was shown an altar-resembling table or shelf 
on which was an inscription. In another part where the roof of cave had fallen in I saw two 
other inscriptions. I have sent photos to many newspapers and societies, hoping to learn 
in what language the cryptoglyphs were carved. But although I am quoted as “ An Authority 
in Well’s Outline of History, Webster, and other works no paper or Society has even acknow- 
ledged same. ; 

I have about 7,000 photos of archaeological interest taken about the Pacific, and I have 
discovered that a kind of Civilization once obtained there—leaving (one) stone cities, vast 
forts, trioliths, carvings, ogmith inscriptions, &c. Is there any newspaper, Public, or Society, 
that takes any interest in such matters ? My “‘ own.” societies do not. 1am 74 ; and just leaving 
on another trip. I would like to leave my collections and library to someone other than the 
dust-man.—Yours, etc., 


“ Kuring-Gai,” Pymble, 14-8-33. ArTHUR T. VOGEN. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HOUSING 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 
IR,—I should like to thank you very warmly on behalf of the Shoreditch Housing 
Association for your kindness in devoting so much of your Editorial Notes in the August 
issue of ‘THE LONDON Mercury to Shakespeare and Shoreditch. 

The cause is so excellent and the need is so great that one cannot help feeling that if only 
the need is made known the money will roll in. One might add, less idealistically, that as 
3 per cent. is paid on the Loan Stock the Housing Association offers a good and safe invest- 
ment in these times. 

I should like to comment, if I may, on one point. Your protest against Mr. Walpole’s 
belief that Shakespeare would “care about”? Housing seems not unlikely to convey a 
suggestion that the Association has dragged Shakespeare into the housing question as wan- 
tonly as Uncle ‘Toby was accustomed to call upon the siege of Namur or Mr. Dick upon 
King Charles. 

But surely we have real grounds for linking Shakespeare and Shoreditch ? Stratford- 
on-Avon was Shakespeare’s birthplace, but Shoreditch was the birthplace of Romeo and 
Juliet and many other plays. It was in Shoreditch that Shakespeare found his first audiences, 
and until a play has found an audience it cannot be said to have a real existence. 

In July we held a successful “ Shakespeare Festival ” to commemorate our Shakespearean 
connection, and we put up a plaque to mark the site of the Curtain Theatre : were we wrong 
to raise money in this way rather than by Bathing Belle Competitions and Baby Shows ? 
Yours, etc., Litian M. Fairurute, 


Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E.1 V.-President, Shoreditch Housing Society 
September 2, 1933. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


T was only last month that I announced in these notes that the New York firm 

of James F. Drake Incorporated had moved to new premises. Now comes the 

news that the founder and head of the firm, Mr. James F. Drake, died in New 

York atthe end of August, after an illness of nearly a year. He was seventy at 
the time of his death. A large, slow-spoken, friendly man, Mr. Drake will be greatly 
missed both in America and in England, which he visited almost every summer so 
long as his health would allow him. His firm was perhaps the leading one in America 
so far as concerns modern first editions—though he did not limit himself to these, 
and dealt largely alsoin nineteenth century, as well as earlier, books. Mr. Drake had 
an enviable reputation for straight dealing, and I never heard anyone speak otherwise 
than kindly of him. By chance I happen to know a tale of Mr. Drake which illustrates 
his sagacity as a dealer. One day a good many years ago there came into his shop a 
gentleman interested in some non-literary subject—amilitary history I believe it was— 
who, having to wait a few minutes for something, occupied himself by dipping, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, into a volume of poetry. ‘To his astonishment 
(since by some odd freak of nature he possessed a then undiscovered taste for, and 
in, poetry) he found that he liked it. ‘“‘ May I borrow this book ?”’ he asked. And 
Mr. Drake, though the volume was a first edition of Keats, said “‘ Certainly,” without 
a moment’s hesitation, or the flicker of an eye-lid. A few day’s later the gentleman, 
having read the book, came back and asked the price. He was told $300. “‘ All right, 
I'll have it. Have you any more like it?’ For Mr. Drake, by that sudden intuition 
to lend a valuable book to a man of whom he knew very little, had created an en- 
thusiast who was for long a valuable customer. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


OTABLE among the contents of Number 6 of the Mercurius Britanicus, issued 

by Messrs. Maggs, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, London, W.., is an interesting 
little collection of Elizabethan and Seventeenth Century Music. Among the items 
offered I notice William Byrd, Psalmes, Sonets and Songs of Sadness and Pietie, quarto, 
{1588], the Medius part, £6 6s.; Orlando Gibbons, The First Set of Madrigals and 
Mottets of 5 Parts, first edition, quarto, 1612, the Cantus and Altus parts, £12 12s. ; 
Thomas Morley, Canzonets : or, Little Short Songs to three voyces, quarto, 1606, Bassus 
part, {10 tos.; Francis Pilkington, The First Set of Madrigals and Pastorals, first 
edition, quarto, 1613, Bassus part, £6 6s.; John Ward, The First Set of English 
Madrigals, first edition, quarto, 1613, the Tenor, Bassus and Quintus parts, {22 10s ; 
John Wilbye, The First Set of English Madrigals, quarto, 1598, the Tenor, Altus and 
Sextus parts, £21 ; and Henry Youll, Canzonets to Three Voyces, first edition, quarto, 
1608, Altus part, £10 10s. Many of these (and they are not the only things of the kind 
offered by this Mercurius) are extremely rare, and Messrs. Maggs quote Groves’s 
Dictionary of Music to the effect that only one other copy of Youll’s book—that in 
the British Museum—is known. 
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he is always with pleasure that I observe the fact that Messrs. Dobell (in spite of 
their Bruton Street premises) have not entirely deserted the Charing Cross Road, 
but still maintain a shop at number 77 in that thoroughfare, once the chief home of 
antiquarian booksellers in London. From that shop there reaches me catalogue num- 
ber 386, a miscellaneous list of old books, mostly quite inexpensive. Here I see 
offered, for seven shillings and sixpence, a book which is well worth that sum to any 
lover of eighteenth century verse, the Poems, Chiefly Pastoral, first edition, 1766, of 
John Cunningham, a poet of real merit, to whom I have previously referred in these 
‘hotes—though not, I think, recently. Cunningham wrote, besides humorous and 
epigrammatic efforts, and jovial verses in praise of the Newcastle Beer, some really 
good pastorals, full of true glimpses of nature—as, for example, this evening scene : 


As the Lark with vary’d tune, 
Carols to the evening loud ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moon, 
_ Breaking through a parted cloud ! 


Now the hermit Howlet peeps 
From the barn, or twisted brake ; 

And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 


As the Trout in speckled pride, 
Playful from its bosom springs ; 

To the banks a ruffled tide 
Verges in successive rings. 


Some of those adjectives may sound a little heavy to us to-day—but some of them are 
still light and fresh—and all of them have a meaning and are not mere stage properties. 
Moreover—for those who care for such things—there is in this book a very beautiful 
copperplate frontispiece—a stream, with a bridge over it, a mill-wheel on the near 
side, cottages beyond, and cattle watering. It is drawn and engraved by Isaac Taylor 
—by whom I should like some day to find an original drawing. I fancy it would 
be a pretty thing. 


ESSRS. DULAU & CO., of 32, Old Bond Street, London, W.1, in their list 

number 210, devote themselves to the illustrated books of the last hundred years, 
and particularly to those of the “ ’sixties ”’ and thereabouts—one of the best periods 
of English book-illustration. On the covers of the catalogue are reproduced (by way 
of whetting the collector’s appetite) two admirable examples of the work of A. B. 
Houghton, both illustrating poems by Robert Buchanan. Other illustrators who 
are represented (though not reproduced) in this selection of books include the 
Dalziels, Birket Foster, Sir John Gilbert, George du Maurier, Sir John Tenniel, 
Holman Hunt, Arthur Hughes and many others whose work in this kind is surely 
much under-esteemed today. I imagine that these books will, at sometime in the 
future, be much more highly priced than they are now, when the majority of them 
(as Messrs. Dulau’s list shows) can be obtained for a matter of shillings a-piece. 
Moreover—it should be noted—they are by no means easy to find in really fine condi- 
tion, with the bindings in good order and the plates, and other pages, unfixed. 


ROM Messrs. W. H. Robinson, Ltd., of 16 and 17 Pall Mail, London, S.W.1, 

comes a catalogue (number 46) which contains some important books. For a 

good copy of the fourth folio of Shakespeare, 1685, £285 is asked. A copy of Milton’s 
2M 
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Poems, 8vo., first edition, 1645, in contemporary calf, is priced £550 ; and there is 
an exceptionally fine tall copy of the first edition of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
2 volumes, 12mo., 1766, for £475. The first edition of Adam Smith’s An Enquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 2 volumes, 4to., 1776, costs £50. 
With such things one is among the aristocracy of books—the worst of it is that one 
(or at least I) cannot also belong to the plutocracy of collectors. I ought to add that 
Messrs. Robinson’s catalogue is very attractively illustrated. 


ATALOGUE number 295, of Messrs. Myers and Co., of 102 New Bond Street, 
| aipier W.1, is devoted to Modern First Editions, autograph letters and the 
like. Among the autographs is a two-page letter from the late George Moore des- 
cribing a stay in a desert monastery. This is priced six guineas. Three presentation 
copies of first editions of the same writer, Celibates, 1895, Impressions and Opinions, 
1891, and Sister Teresa, 1901, cost respectively, £8, {9 and again £9. A presentation 
copy of D. H. Lawrence’s New Poems, 1918, first edition, is priced £3 Ios. 


Ik Catalogue number 465, from Baker’s Bookshop, 16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham, Modern First Editions also appear—but in company with a small collection 
of Johnsoniana. Among the latter is the first edition of Archibald Campbell’s anti- 
Johnsonian book Lexiphanes, 12mo., 1767, priced twenty-five shillings. It is not a 
very common book. A guinea is the price of a nice copy of the first edition of Sir 
John Hawkins’s Life of Samuel Johnson, 1787, and there are other interesting and 
inexpensive things. 


NOTHER Birmingham Catalogue is number 1045 from Messrs. ee! Brothers, 

of 15 Martineau Street, in that city. This is a good miscellaneous list. Bulmer’s 
reproductions of Holbein’s drawings, 1792, a coloured copy of the original edition, 
is offered for £28. Among a number of first editions of Anthony Hope are Rupert 
of Hentzau, n.d., six shillings, Phroso, 1897, five shillings, and Sophy of Kravonia, 
1906 (one of his most charming novels), six shillings. When will Anthony Hope 
become properly “ collected ”’ I wonder ? 


Ni erie bookselling Lowe—to be exact, Mr. E. C. Lowe, of 4 Burlington 
Place, Bath—has been issuing catalogues for a year or two past, but I do not 
know that I have mentioned any of them in these pages. So here goes, for Mr. Lowe’s 
ninth list has just reached me. Among a variety of books he has some interesting 
things. The six royal octavo volumes of J. P. Neale’s Views of the Seats of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, “‘ superbly bound in full 
scored calf and richly tooled in gold” is surely worth the thirty-two shillings and 
sixpence that is asked for it. I hasten, by the way, to add (for the benefit of those who 
do not know this fine book) that it is a work of topography—not anatomy. But I 
grow flippant and had better desist. . 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE SETTING OF POETRY. 


HE printing of poetry is a branch of the art which, I confess, has always 
had a special fascination for me ; for it presents a variety of problems of 
its own both in composition and make-up which are absent in printing 
the run-on pages of prose. I discussed some of those problems in the earliest 
of these Notes on Book-Production, which I wrote for THE LONDON Mercury so far 
back as May and June 1920. An article in the September number of The L. & M. 
News, a journal which, although “ primarily devoted to L. & M. Machinery and its 
uses,” nearly always has articles, written by experts, which bear on matters of 

practical interest to any printer, treats once more of ‘“‘ The Setting of Poetry.” 
The first consideration will be to indent all lines so that the general body of the poem 

will appear approximately in the middle of the page or column. 


Many compositors have a rule of thumb that poetry should be set to the measure of 
the longest line ; but that necessarily drives the poem too much to the left, and gives 
the page a lopsided look. To judge of the middle I find it convenient in practice to 
hold a short length of brass rule, or some other convenient straight-edge, vertically 
from the top of the typescript of the poem to be set to the bottom and to move it 
right or left until it divides the poem approximately into two equal parts. The 
meridian at which the straight-edge rests will then determine the middle of the 
measure to which the verses are to be set. If, for instance, the measure is 22 ems wide, 
the lines cut by the meridian should be so indented that the point of intersection falls 
11 ems from the beginning of the measure. The same indenting will generally hold 
good for all those poems in the book which have the same number of feet. The meri- 
dian will also help the compositor to determine the indention required for shorter 
lines also—say for tetrameters alternating with pentameters. The make-up of poetry, 
also, requires the exercise of care and a certain nicety of judgment, to make sure that 
facing pages balance one another. 


THE LEGIBILITY OF TYPES. 


NOTHER writer in the same number of The L. G M. News discusses some of 

the problems which offered themselves for solution in the new Excelsior type- 
face, designed for newspapers set on the linotype machine. The News Chronicle and 
some other journals are now printed with the Excelsior face. Newspapers, being 
printed on the cheapest paper at the highest possible speed with thin ink distributed 
by rubber-rollers, are produced under conditions which makes a sharp impression 
impossible owing to the spread of the ink and its tendency to fill up the angles and 
sharp curves of the letters. So the Excelsior has been designed as a round, open letter, 
in which both angles and curves have been opened out to the uttermost. ‘The accom- 
panying diagram of the letter g, greatly magnified, illustrates the motive of the design, 
the newer shape on the left bend set beside a ‘‘ modern”? version of the letter. 
The largeness of the face has been got by increasing the width of the letters in pro- 
portion to their body, and by shortening both the ascenders and descenders of the 
fount. This truncation impairs its calligraphic beauty. 

The type introduced last year for printing The Times newspaper has lately become 
available for general use with the monotype machine. The comparative legibility 
of type, especially in its smaller sizes, as used not only for newspapers but also for 
Bibles and prayer-books, is a matter of so much importance that it 1s interesting to 
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put side by side some of the monotype faces which have lately been introduced, 
and with them one or two older founts for comparison. I suggest that my reader 
hold this page of the Lonpon Mercury at arm’s length, and then draw it slowly 
towards him, until one after another the settings of the extract from a Kempis 
comes gradually into clearer view. The specimen set in Old Style shows how much 
type loses in legibility when it is too light. The heavy-faced Antique, on the other 
hand, owes its comparative clearness to its weight. What incalculable harm has been 
done to people’s sight by the undue thinness of the types in which modern books 
and newspapers are mostly printed ! 


Op STYLE ANTIQUE 
Series No. 124 


Chap. I. Of following Christ 
and despising all vanities of 
this worlds. 

E that followeth me 

walketh not in dark- 
ness, saith our Lord. These 
‘ are the words of Christ, by 
which we are admonished 
how we must follow his life 
and manners if we would be 
trulyilluminedand delivered 
from all blindness of heart. 
Let it therefore be our chief- 
est care to meditate upon 
the life of Jesus Christ. > 2. 


ITALIAN O.S. Series No. 108 


Chap. I. Of following Christ 
and despising all vanities of 
this world. 

E that followeth me 

walketh not in darkness, 
saith our Lord. These are the 
words of Christ, by which 
we are admonished how we 
must follow his life and man- 
ners if we would be truly 
illumined and delivered from 
all blindness of heart. Let it 
therefore be our chiefest care 
to meditate upon the life of 
Jesus Christ. > 2. The teach- 


ImpRINT OLD Face 
Series No. 101 


Chap. I. Of following Christ 
and despising all vanities of 
this world. 

E that followeth me 

walketh not in dark- 
ness, saith our Lord. These 
are the words of Christ, by 
which we are admonished 
how we must follow his life 
and manners if we would be 
truly illumined and delivered 
from all blindness of heart. 
Let it therefore be our chief- 
est care to meditate upon the 
life of Jesus Christ. > 2. The 
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Chap. I. Of following Christ 
and despising all vanities of 
this world oononrnrrn roo > 

E that followeth me 

walketh not in dark- 
ness, saith our Lord. These 
are the words of Christ, by 
which we are admonished 
how we must follow his life 
and manners if we would be 
trulyilluminedand delivered 
from all blindness of heart. 
Let it therefore be our chief 
est care to meditate upon 
the life of Jesus Christ. > 2. 
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Chap. I. Of following Christ 
and despising all vanities of 
this world. 

E that followeth me 

walketh not in dark- 
ness, saith our Lord. These 
are the words of Christ, by 
which we are admonished 
how we must follow his life 
and manners if we would be 
truly illumined and delivered 
from all blindness of heart. 
Let it therefore be our chief- 
est care to meditate upon the 
life of Jesus Christ. >2. The 
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Chap. I. Of following Christ 
and despising all vanities of 
this world aoononon room 

E that followeth me 

walketh not in dark- 
ness, saith our Lord. These 
are the words of Christ, by 
which we are admonished 
how we must follow his life 
and manners if we would be 
truly illumined and delivered 
from all blindness of heart. 
Let it therefore be our chief- 
est care to meditate upon the 
life of Jesus Christ. > 2. The 
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CHRONICLES 
POETRY 


THE WINDING STAIR. W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 6s. 
A DRAFT OF 30 CANTOS. Ezra Pounp. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
THE POETRY OF GEOLOGY. Kennetu Hattowes. Murby. 6s. 


A NEW book of poems by Mr. Yeats is an event almost as exciting as the dis- 
covery of a new poet. The older he grows the better his poetry becomes. He is 
actually able to learn from experience which is a very rare accomplishment. He does 
not forget, as many elderly men do, all that it was ever important to remember. He 
does not even forget that he is old. 
His poetry has become reflective. Looking back on his life he points out a signifi- 

cant moment : 

My fiftieth year had come and gone, 

I sat, a solitary man, 

In a crowded London shop, 

An open book and empty cup 

On the marble table top. 


While on the shop and street I gazed 
My body of a sudden blazed ; 

And twenty minutes more or less 

It seemed, so great my happiness, 
That I was blesséd and could bless. 


Or examining his knowledge of the lives of others he can state a general truth : 


The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work, 

And if it take the second must refuse 

A heavenly mansion, raging in the dark. 

When all that story’s finished, what’s the news ? 
In luck or out the toil has left it mark : 

That old perplexity an empty purse, 

Or the day’s vanity, the night’s remorse. 


This is the poetry of wisdom that can come only from a folk-tradition or the detach- 
ment of age. Only now that he possesses that detachment is the value of Mr. Yeats’ 
life-long study of folk-song fully evident. Only now is he able to make full use of it. 
The poems in ‘‘ Words for Music Perhaps ” which are included in this volume, 
“‘ mechanical little songs ” like ‘‘ Mad as the Wind and Snow,” show how perfectly 
adapted to these reflections on human ways is the technique which he has learned 
from that study : 
‘ Three dear things that women know ’ 
Sang a bone upon the shore ; 
‘A man if I but held him so 
When my body was alive, 
Found all the pleasure that life gave’ : 
A bone wave-whitened and dried in the wind. 
: 2M* 
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‘ The third thing that I think of yet ’ 
Sang a bone upon the shore, 
‘I that morning when I met 
Face to face my rightful man 
And did after stretch and yawn’ : 
A bone wave-whitened and dried in the wind. 


There is a clatity, ease and assurance about everything he writes now, that in these 
times seems miraculous : 


All things hang like a drop of dew 
Upon a blade of grass. 


yet there are no clichés, no stale groups of words, no exhausted thought. 


Shakespearean fish swam in the sea, far away from land ; 
Romantic fish swam in nets coming to the hand ; 
What are all those fish that lie gasping on the strand ? 


Some of them are Mr. Pound’s Cantos ; those whose scales are more iridescent, 
whose wriggles are more lively than the rest. There is no point in blaming Mr. 
Pound. He doesn’t want them to die on the beach; but the tides are out of his 
control. He is merely not so lucky as Mr. Yeats whose fish are in a rock-pool where 
they cannot get stranded and are easy to catch. 

Mr. Ernest Hemingway is quoted on the dust-cover as saying that “‘ Any poet born in 
this century or in the last ten years of the preceding century, who can honestly say 
that he has not been influenced by or learned greatly from the work of Ezra Pound, 
deserves to be pitied rather than rebuked.” This is not extravagant praise. More 
than that of any other poet, more even than Mr. Eliot’s, Mr. Pound’s work has 
suffered from the difficulties of the times in which we live. Less patient than Mr. 
Eliot, he has tried more varied devices for ‘‘ charging words with meaning.” He has 
never succeeded to the same extent as Mr. Eliot at his best ; but his works are a 
museum of poetic methods. It contains exhibits from Greece, Rome, France, Italy, 
England and China. It is very impressive. But even though they learn from them 
many people do not like museums. 

I am not in a position to say much more about the Cantos. A single reading gets 
you nowhere. After ten I might be in no better a position, except that I should have 
looked up more of the foreign words. One or two disconnected remarks are possible. 
Mr. Pound’s emotions are very ‘ literary’; their objects are usually words, not the 
things or people which the words symbolize. That is one of the reasons why he uses 
so many languages. Another is that he hopes to increase what dons used to call his 
‘“ poetic armoury.” The use of six languages in the poem in fact merely multiplies 
by six the difficulties it is intended to solve. It also induces the ‘ competent ’ audience 
incalculably. Mr. Pound must be aware of this: his persistence seems to be a 
desperate gesture. 

Mr. Hallowes hopes that his little book ‘‘ will lay the foundation stone of a new 
school of poetry, the Poetry of Science.” That is very unlikely. But it does throw a 
little light on some obscure problems. The “‘ ordinary man’s ” approach to poetry 
is never published. An enterprising firm might do a series, after the manner of this 
book, with titles like “ The Poetry of Chartered Accountancy,” “ of Bus-conducting,” 
“of Algebra,” “ of Advertising.” They would be of great assistance to poets and 
critics. The most remarkable thing about Mr. Hallowes’ approach to poetry is that 
it is so unscientific. One would think that a training in observation, experiment and 
analysis, which I believe is the scientific training, would have enabled Mr. Hallowes, 
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after all these years (he has been in on the poetry racket since one afternoon in 1900) 
to get some sort of idea of what a poet is doing when he writes a poem. In fact he 
has got no nearer than that he is ‘‘ making an attractive presentation ” of a thing 
“ by describing it in artistic language.”’ Any accuracy of presentation which is really 
the poet’s aim, he puts down to the scientist’s credit. He fails altogether to consider 
that the difference between a poet’s and a scientist’s “ description ” of a rainbow is 
not necessarily one of degrees of accuracy, but of object and purpose ; and that if 
either of them can properly be said to describe the rainbow at all, it is probably the 
poet. It would be safe to bet that the scientist would be describing light refraction. 
If Mr. Hallowes is no further than this, after thirty-three years of poetic practice and 
eight of research, what must be the state of mind of the Great British Public on the 
subject ? Even murkier, evidently, than we had supposed. 

“A man-of-science” writes Mr Hallowes, “‘ describing the nodules of quartz 
which are sometimes seen within the flows of a basalt-lava which cover 220,000 square 
miles of Western India ”’ would write as follows : 

‘In the vesicles of the Deccan-Trap-flows are geodes containing crystals of quartz 
showing the hexagonal type of crystallization with pyramid and prism faces, which have 
been formed by meteoric solutions.’ 


A poet-of-science, however, would give a description of the same fact in melodious 
language easily understood by all : 

As mineral-charged solutions in the cells 

Of Deccan lava oft precipitate, 

. Columns of shining quartz, pyramid-crowned 
More beautiful than man-made citadels, 
So in a mind’s calm lake there may be found 
Great thoughts which clear as crystals separate ! 

Where is gone the excellent phrase, ‘‘ With pyramid and prism faces”? The prose 
quotation is nearer to poetry than the verse. The very technicalities which Mr. 
Hallowes hates are the ‘ new blood ’ which science can give to poetry. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN LONDON 


HE most remarkable feature of music in London is how little the richer 

classes regard music as music. It 1s regarded either as an occasion for a 
society gathering, or as a subject of discussion created solely to divide people 
into various camps, which refuse to pay any homage to composers other than their 
particular favourites. 

There are some concerts to which it is very chic to go, and there are some composers 
it is very much in the mode to admire : the Brahmsians will not hear of Debussy and 
Ravel ; the Wagnerites will not hear of Rossini; and those who admire Berloiz or 
Mahler appear unable to consider anything else. 

No one will take up the attitude ‘‘ this may be Berloiz, but it is a bad piece” ; 
or “ this may be Wagner but it is lovely music.” They will think first of the composer’s 
name, secondly whether it is the form of music they choose to admire—symphony, 
quartet or opera—and thirdly, if at all, of the quality of the music. 

No one expects a painter always to paint a good picture every time : some may be 
good, some attractive, some interesting from the painter’s point of view and some 
rank bad. But everyone seems to expect that everything written by their favourite 
composer must be good. 

When Ravel produced his Violin and Piano Sonata, the devoted phalanx of 
Ravellians, though admitting it was difficult to understand, acclaimed it as a master- 
piece, and “‘ how much in the mode Ravel was to write ‘ Blues ’.” Actually it was a 
piece of music extremely interesting to musicians from a technical point of view, but 
quite incapable of getting across the footlights. 

Our conductors, too, do not help us. Sir Thomas Beecham gives us all we want of 
Mozart, Handel and Delius ; but practically bans Bach: Sir Hamilton Harty gives 
us far too much Berlioz and Mozart, and apparently bans Debussy or Ravel: Sir 
Henry Wood, though in many ways a great public benefactor, refuses to allow us to 
hear Bach or Handel without amplification and distortion which leave but a shattered 
fragment of the original audible. 

There is quite a special audience which will only go to Wagner, or only to Ravel, 
or only to Berlioz. How do these people imagine they can appreciate their pet com- 
poser’s music without comparing it to anything outside ? 

It is, I think, very largely owing to gramophones and wireless that there is a really 
serious and growing interest in music and its quality. 

The purveyors of specialised wares will have to look to their laurels soon or they 
will find the concert halls deserted by the younger generation. People are becoming 
discontented with hearing slabs of T'schaikowsky doled out in a quite un-Russian 
way ; slabs of unrecognisable Bach and Handel; slabs of Beethoven in mediocre 
performances transmogrified d la maniere of each particular conductor. People want 
to hear new and unfamiliar works properly performed and intact. 

After all one can perceive the form, learn to recognise the themes and general 
direction of works probably better through the gramophone and wireless than in 
the concert hall; and the conductor in the concert hall who fails to produce the 
detail and polish and mangles the fundamental conception and form of works we have 
grown to love in our homes, stands a very much smaller chance of a hearing. 

Luckily the standard of orchestral playing, owing to the B.B.C. and consequent 
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competition, has very much improved in the last few years. But unfortunately the 
standard of solo performance in England is not high. 

Now this is remarkable because an Englishman, on account of his mixed descent 
and the geographical position of our island, should be in a far better position than 
any one on the Continent to hold the balance of appreciation and taste between the 
Latin, Teutonic and Slav styles of music ; and consequently should have a start over 
the continental performers who very often will only play the music of their own 
country. 

But in England we have no violinists to compare with Szigeti, Enesco, Busch or 
Menuhin ; nor pianists to compare with Horowitz, Petri or Gieseking. Singing, 
as a musical art, seems almost to have died out. We have a few first rate organists, 
such as Cunningham and Dr. Ley ; a superb oboist in Mr. Leon Goossens ; a superb 
harpsichord player in Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse ; and a first rate singer in Mr. Keith 
Falkner. But what other instrumentalists or singers have we that can be put in the 
really first class ? Even the famous English basses seem to have died out. 

As regards instrumental playing the fault lies, I believe, in regarding music with an 
amateurish eye, English people seem to think that since music is to be enjoyed there 
should be no question of having to work at it. 

Singers are turned loose on the concert platform when they have learned to produce 
their voice, and can hardly read a note or have any conception of the range of music : 
pianists when they have learned some control of the keyboard, knowing nothing of 
music beyond the hackneyed Chopin, Schumann and Brahms, and perhaps a 
Beethoven Sonata, appear on the platform as full-fledged musician players. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be an unbridgeable gap between the virtuoso and 
the musician. The virtuoso can play very fast and very loud; but knows nothing 
of what he is playing: otherwise one has only the competent performer who can 
“ get up ” anything at short notice and is obviously of great use to a mass-production 
corporation, like the B.B.C. ; or the music-lover with a facile technique who won’t 
work hard enough to be absolutely certain that he can fulfil his conception of what he 
is playing at any given time or under any circumstances. 

As an example of the opposite of this state, one may cite M. Cortot. He has what 
one might call bad hands for piano-playing. But he is such a real enthusiast for music 
of every kind that he will remake his technique for each concert, working eight or 
nine hours a day for weeks beforehand, to make absolutely certain he will not fail to 
do complete justice and bring off every effect that he has envisaged. 

To be able to do real credit to a piece of music a performer must know its con- 
struction and the why and wherefore of each note in it : he must love it and must be 
able to follow the intentions of its creation ; and then he must be sure that he can play 
each note exactly in its place and with its relation of timbre, can keep the rhythm 
absolutely steady ; and finally can perform the whole with such brilliance, such 
conviction, and such certainty of the unity of its design that it will ‘‘ get across the 
footiights.’’ Where can we find such performances ? Our standards in England are 
not high enough, our standard of work and musical education is not high enough. 
Perhaps there is a lack of trainers. Where in England can we find teachers like 
Mdlle. Boulanger, M. Cortot, Mdlle. Groiza and Herr Hindemith ? 

And yet for a solid love of music, what audience anywhere can be compared to the 
Promenade audiences? And this year they are being given better programmes, 
embodying indeed many of the suggestions that I made in this paper a year ago, 
though I understand that they also have to listen to George Handel’s arrangements of 
Sir Henry Wood’s works. 
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The gramophone companies are gradually becoming more helpful in their choice 
of works and performers : and the B.B.C. provide a wide range of music : we have 
first-rate composers of promise in William Welton and Walter Leigh, besides limited 
creators such as Elgar, Delius, Bax and Vaughan Williams, who have done a few 
good things and leave one waiting for better. 

Singing, unfortunately, seems to have died: largely, I believe, owing to our 
cathedral woolly-toned voice production. I cannot believe that Weelkes, Gibbons, 
Purcell and Handel ever meant their works to be sung by any but those beautiful 
open ringing voices that only the Italians still seem to have. Two or three generations 
of soft-palate church voice production have ended in a complete atrophy of the 
English voice. 

But I believe there is a real musical growth in England, and we may not have to 
wait long for a very startling renaissance of creative and performing art, and of real 
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WONDER HERO. By J. B. PriestLey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN ON THE BEAST. By HELEN Simpson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
FOSTER-MOTHER. By Martin ArMsTRONG. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
SEA WALL. By L. A. G. Stronc. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

STRIPLINGS. By N. Warner Hooke. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THEY BOUGHT THEIR WOMEN. By Epna Ferzer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


R. PRIESTLEY has resisted the temptation to repeat himself, andjhas brought 
Maé: a short, crisp novel of satire. No one can produce a thoroughly entertaining 
light novel better than can Mr. Priestley—since Arnold Bennet. And, if the pot has to 
be boiled, it is pleasant to find the menu varied. The only fault to be found with 
Mr. Priestley’s new confection is that the end is too soon evident. ‘Thus the interest 
slackens for the reader, and a quick ebb-tide sets in about two thirds through. Other- 
wise it is an utterly admirable little meal : full, as it must be, of Mr. Priestley’s abiding 
good sense. The story opens supremely well; the hero, “‘ Charlie,” is consuming 
his dinner, and his landlady talks to him. His character is immediately apparent ; 
while her infinitely typical remarks are superb in caricature. 

Charlie next takes himself to a pub, where he meets two excellently sketched-in 
types, a communist and an inventor, whose conversation is enlightening to read. 
Charlie’s answers show the unobtrusive, sensible and thoroughly nice young man we 
have guessed him to be ; and when, later in the evening (he is on night shift), he 
saves his factory from going up in flames, he can see nothing in his prompt action to 
make a fuss about. But The Daily Tribune is in want of a star feature. It’s best 
feature writer is in Charlie’s town, balked of the story he had set out to collect. 
He collects Charlie instead. So this simple young provincial is wafted to London to be 
lionised for a week. He is photographed receiving a cheque in the newspaper office, 
photographed for the cinema sound news, photographed buying new clothes, put up 
at the newest ‘“‘ Grand Hotel,” and made “‘ the talk of the Town.” That is to say 
nobody exchanges two words about him, or cares ; but they have to listen to (or read 
of) nothing but him fora whole week unprotestingly. The full account of how this is 
done, and of Charlie’s straight and unaffected reaction of disgust, is all most admirably 
presented by Mr. Priestley ; at the end of his crowded first day, spent almost entirely 
in studios, he wanders off, by himself, to a Cinema : 


There a very queer thing happened. . . . it happened without any warning. The 
flickering letters on the screen read : Man Who Saved A Town—Utterton Hero receives 
cheque from editor of ‘‘ Daily Tribune” ; and the sound part of the apparatus blared out a 
noisy march tune. And there was a horrible grinning ghost, side by side with Mr. Shuckle- 
worth, standing out against a background of scratchy noises. It made him feel sick. 
There he went : “ Thank you, Mr. Shuckleworth, I only did my duty, but I’m grateful 
to the Daily Tribune.” (He sounded like Billy Potts, the old Utterton pub comic). And 
now close up, land even worse. “ Yes, I-believe-it-has-helped-me-to-do-my-duty—you 
know—whatever my duty is—as a good Englishman.”” Oh—God ! If the other people 
in the audience recognised him, they ought to rise up and hoot him out of the building. 


Then a rival for the public interest appears : 


“The girl who’s just won the Morning Pictorial’s beauty competition—Miss England 
The Beauty Queen. Gets a silver rose, a hundred and fifty pounds, and a free trial with 
the films.” 
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_ Their respective backers conceive the brilliant notion of bringing them together 
in a box at the theatre: the end of the story has now become apparent. The 
girl turns out to be as simple and provincial as the man, and to live in a part of the 
north not far from his own : the end is settled. Charlie gets caught up by a“ hostess ” 
and goes to the inevitable cocktail party. It is rather worse than credible, but it is 
very well described. As a bed-time book this novel is in the first rank. It can be read 
in a few hours, in contrast to the intimidating appearance of its predecessors, and is a 
satire that everyone can appreciate. Before leaving it I should add that the minor 
characters are all admirably conceived ; one is always sorry to leave their company 
» whenever the exigencies of the story obliges them to retire from the pages. 

I come next to a work that, I must confess, has baffled me. As a great admirer of 
Miss Helen Simpson’s I took up a new book by her with a sense of refreshment : 
I ended completely exhausted. However often I turned back to the author’s personal 
foreword, I returned to the story and was as bewildered again. In this foreword Miss 
Simpson says : 

This book tries to interpret a contradiction, that the most hateful actions are, as often as 
not, performed for the best of reasons. In the Prologue a Divine promise is made and, for 

a good cause, broken. The three stories that follow have only this same idea in common, 

that men are driven to persecute and betray, not by malice or folly, but by the good they 

passionately wish their fellow men ; that energy of which St. John speaks, sweet as honey 
in the mouth, bitter to the belly. 

The epilogue shows Heaven defeated because divided against itself. 


This sounds clear enough. But the three stories are so diffusely written that the point 
under illustration is forever retiring into obscurity. They are dated, variously, 1579, 
1789, 1999, and are sandwiched between a Prologue and an Epilogue entitled Between 
Earth and Heaven. Each portion is introduced with a quotation from the Book of 
Revelations, or from the lesser prophet, Nostradamus. Some sort of Hermaphroditish 
Anti-Christ is conceived, who reappears in these successive stages of history. In 
the first as a Spanish Inquisator, in the second as a Jacobin revolutionary with “ no 
hair on his face,”’ in the third (the future) a woman prophet who conquers the world. 
It seems a bit clearer since I have written about it ; all the same the Prologue and 
the Epilogue consist of the vaguest mysticism which I still cannot understand 
any better than I could ever understand the Book of Revelations. But, of course, as 
an instrument for making use of Miss Simpson’s immense historical knowledge, the 
format of the book is tremendously useful. Her pictures of the life of the different 
times she describes have a Hogarthian vividness. But they also have the detachment 
of a Hogarth ; they never stoop to sympathy. Her cool wit spices the matter in hand 
all the time ; the sharpness of her vision presents it perfectly ; but the connecting 
link, the Anti-Christ, is a negligible element ; the propheticthunderings of early- 
christian inspiration are just a cloud of words over the whole. I am afraid that Miss 
Simpson is more interested in history than in human beings, and not even this 
pseudo-mysticism will relate her stories to the Heart of life. 

In Mr. Martin Armstrong’s novel I feel there is a good theme gone wrong, in- 
sufficient cerebral digestion having been allowed it. One can imagine the idea occur- 
ring to Mr. Armstrong, after which he immediately sat down and bolted it whole. 
The writing is, of course, clear and irreproachable, for Mr. Armstrong always writes 
well; but the psychology is not built up firmly; like architecture, it rushes up 
like a child’s tower of bricks. Mrs. Murdle (even this name occurred to Mr. Arm- 
strong too easily, it is far too like Murdstone) is an elderly lady in charge of two 
children whom she does not pretend to love and cannot understand. She remains at 
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her post, though the children beat her all along the line, till it kills her. But, seeing 
that she hates this onerous task from the first, and seeing that she has no success at it, 
and being shown no reason, such as a tyrannical sense of duty or a morbid religious 
spirit of self-sacrifice, for her sticking to her job, there seems to be small reason for 
her immolation. She could perfectly well have delegated the care of the children to 
the complete lay-figure of the faithful servant, whom the children possess, or have 
packed them both off to school. The story of her ruin, her ineffectual wrath, her 
loneliness, is moving in a way, but it might have been so much more so if it had been 
convincingly “‘ motivated.” A few touches of explanation are given, in her promise 
to her dying sister-in-law, but they are insubstantial and sketchy. The children 
might have redeemed all this but they also lack solidity. The preternatural common- 
sense of the boy is as surprising as the half-wittedness of his sister. Yet all these, at 
first sight, unreasonable people could have been made complete and explicable. I 
felt when I closed the volume as I often do when confronted by an up-to-date flm— 
“There is so much left out.” 

Sea Wall is very much like The Garden ; it would be quite easy to stop and wonder 
which book one was reading. I have, indeed, the lazy feeling that I might just as well 
turn up my old review and re-state what I said of the latter: and it would be high 
praise. A little boy is brought up in Ireland (the Ireland of the Protestant Garrison) 
and spends his time in the amusing company of fishermen, servants, and odd friends 
and relations. It is a sympathetic and delightful book, readable, humorous, human. 
Mr. Strong can do this so well, there can be no regrets that he has repeated himself. 

A very difficult book to summarise is the next on my list. I have to record that it 
kept me up, well into the night. The author writes with verve and lucidity and wit. 
He records the life of two children who are brought up with practically no parental 
discipline and whose freedom is of the kind they would find in the atmosphere of our 
ultra-modern schools. There is no Hush-hush about anything. They soon find out 
that though brother and sister, their fathers are different men ; their nominal father 
and the father of the youngest both being members of the establishment. Such a 
discovery does not worry them at all. Ethics of living have never entered into their 
consciousness. Everything, to them, comes as a matter of fact and no more. They 
are healthy, human animals, with no spiritual troubles. At first the little girl bores her 
half-brother by too much devotion, but later it is he who wakes up first to the realisa- 
tion of his passionate love for her. This psychology is good. The picture of the 
poverty-stricken, undisciplined, coarsely-grained establishment in which the children 
are bred is most humourously done. Whatever the moral, the book is an interesting 
one and entirely free from cant. I think it over elaborates on the side of the coarser 
details of a child’s daily life, but once the silence that has been compulsorarily en- 
joined is removed it is no doubt a temptation to abuse the freedom that ensues. 

Miss Edna Ferber’s short stories are good. She is perfect mistress of her pen, and 
I can thoroughly recommend this book of short stories as a collection well worth 
having. 


J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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MEN OF GOOD WILL. By Jutes Romans. Translated by Warre B. WELLS. 
Books I and II. Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 


THE GOWK STORM. By N. Brysson Morrison. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOLHOUSE. By Mary Morison Wesster. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
~TURNABOUT. By Tuorne Situ. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 
STRANGER’S RETURN. By Puit Stone. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 
TOBACCO ROAD. By Erskine CALDWELL. The Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. 
FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. By Inez Hotpen. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


DAMNED IF THEY DO. By Hetena Huntincron SmitrH. Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. 


THE PARTNER. By JouHNn Lovecoop. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


O one who was born where the shadows of a sad war lingered inevitably, was 

sung to sleep with the gay marching songs of a lesser war, and saw another 
war with almost grown-up eyes, it cannot seem that wars can end entirely until we 
change. Nor does it seem that we shall change quickly, however Wells and Upton 
Sinclair may dream of their diverse Utopias. That men should live in brotherly 
love is more desirable than possible. To down prejudice might, possibly, be more 
efficacious than to disarm ; and perhaps more difficult. Jules Romains, elaborately 
considering the possibilities of the living and past world, the past in relation only to 
the living, arrives at very little conclusion in his Men of Good Will. The intro- 
duction is far better than this first volume of his ambitious work. In that, he says that 
the novel will go on and on, because he does not believe that people could take the 
whole of it at once. They cannot. He says he does not propose to follow the usual 
long novel pattern and use individual characters or families all the way through. 
Nor does he. The first two books, included in this first volume of his Epic, have the 
glittering insubstance of Le Million, without the ephemeral justification of that 
movie. Yet both in their different ways are striving after the same thing—that is, to 
capture a sense of the present in relation to the immediate past—to crystallize the 
present with (it must be admitted) a certain self-pitying poignancy. There is the 
heritage of Proust, with almost a forgetting of Balzac—because most of us living now 
were able to bear up bravely and with enjoyment when confronted with the whole of 
Balzac at once—and why then should we not be able to read Le Comedie Humaine 
du M. Romains during a winter if it were presented to us at once in its entirety ? 
I wonder. Is it that he does not know what he is going to write next ? He departed, 
of necessity, in his narrative, rather from the complete lack of conventional pattern 
he promised us in his good introduction. The Rex Whistler cover of his book is 
pleasing. The translation never lets one forget that it is a translation, and not the 
original language of the book. 

But with ail this present vogue for Rex Whistler covers, which is such a relief from 
chromo-litho-voilent, or lemon yellow, seldom has more justice been done to a book 
by its cover, or a cover by its book than in Miss N. Brysson Morrison’s The Gowk 
Storm, published by Messrs. Collins. The book is not great, and does not pretend 
to be. It is a romantic novel, well written, holding the interest if you care in the least 
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about a plain, good austen-brontésque (Emily) novel which captures perfectly an 
atmosphere and has nothing on earth to do with wars, rumours of wars, or what 
We Should All Do and Feel Now. It is only a book, a romantic book, for those who 
appreciate everything in keeping and rather like the atmosphere of an old print. 

The scene of The Gowk Storm is laid in Scotland. One is asked, if necessary, to 
consult The Scottish Dictionary for the meaning of the term. The book is, in a 
way pseudo ; .and yet it is not. It is deliberate romance, and it captures the spirit — 
of it. Sad, it is; very sad; but far less sad than The Schoolhouse, which appears 
to be the recollection of ‘‘ scences remembered,” for The Schoolhouse is designed 
as realistic and contains much unconscious bitterness. Both books are about the 
relationships between parents and sisters. Both, possibly (I do not know) are first 
novels. I do not know because deliberately I would not look in the front pages of the 
books to see what other things their authors had written. In The Schoolhouse’s 
brief 215 or so pages, Miss Mary Morison Webster has written what might, with 
conception, have been a short story. 

There is an abrupt contrast in Thorne Smith’s far from delicate Turnabout. It 
is deliberately ribald and indelicate, the story of a young married couple in a Suburb, 
with all their difficulties keyed up, yet toned down by the possession of a dog and two 
family servants who do not quite fit into the picture. But many of their difficulties 
are so present-day-human ; and it is very funny when she objects to his toying with 
his toes, and when something changes their places and she becomes the man going 
out to work and he the woman staying at home. (This, please, is not done in any fool 
now-comes-the-end-of-the-world way, but with a more simple and quite relievingly 
obvious sort of magic carpet device). 

Stranger’s Return, in defiance of the critics on two continents, I say is a better 
book than Mr. Phil Stong’s hog one—I forget its name—which I reviewed in these 
pages a few months ago. Here he has left reality, for which he is not fitted, except 
journalistically or for the talkies, and gone romantic about Iowa, creating in 
Stranger’s Return some characters far more universal than those usual movie 
people in the hog book. 

Another American novel can be dismissed very briefly. In Tobacco Road, Mr. 
Erskine Caldwell, from whom much might have been expected, has done far less 
than his predecessors (I wonder if he knows them ?), and far less than might have been 
expected of him after the promising imperfections of God’s Little Acre. Perhaps 
Tobacco Road is an ‘earlier book.’ Careful examination in the front pages shows 
no mention of any other work of his. And'I mention this one only because the 
designer of the Cresset Press’s books deserves more than a little mention. Ask your 
book-seller to show you this example of modern, practical book design, but do not 
buy the book ; or even order it from your library. 

Friend of the Family can be dismissed as quickly, unless you want to read about a 
Triangle, badly written. And yet, I don’t know; I suppose Miss Holden’s book 
happens fairly often. If she had taken the time to write it, or to think or know it 
more fully, she might have made it better, or even good. It isn’t the simplest of 
geometrical triangles, and my complaint is the writer’s horrid, jerky style, as much as 
anything else. The book reminds, by contrast, of a brief thing by Henri Ceard, 
called in translation, The Lovely Day. The two are about the same length, but the 
English writer who succeeds with irony is so rare. 

Earnestness is better than irony from many people. Sincerity in a writer, if it be 
even reasonably controlled, counts for much ; and Damned if They Do shows that 
the writer is either a ‘ flash in the pan’ for her publisher, or a justification of his 
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belief in what should be published. The blurb in the front of this novel is enough to 
put anyone off—or on, depending on the person : 


This warm-hearted human drama will shame the selfishness of husbands, for it presents 
the woman’s side of modern marriage in a man-made world. With realistic and outspoken 
interpretation the author gives an honest study of pregnancy and childbirth, and their 
physological effects on the normal girl. It is a protest against the mediaeval super- 
stition that women must suffer for the good of the race—a protest made more poignant 
by the power of the romance which irradiates it. 
Nonsense. But the book has more than a little of the above in it, and although not 
great or lasting, it is worth reading by any person who has had or considers having a 
child. It is a book which exaggerates, very slightly, a few home truths. 

There are many similar qualities, yet very different ones in The Partners ; but 
in this there is an admixture of good and bad writing and conception not found in the 
earnestness of that horribly yet honestly entitled effort Damned if They Do, 
The Partners sets out to be ‘ now-aren’t-we-all-like-that ’and ends with a magnificent 
forgetting of whatever it was that the writer set out to do. It is a book for two sorts of 
readers : one should read the first half, and one should read the powerful, yet (may I 
be forgiven) almost putrid last half. It is a rare combination of Mr. Ernest Hemingway 
(what was that romantic war thing of his full of love scenes ?) and D. H. Lawrence 
at his most sincere and right in his description in Kangaroo. 'The descriptions in the 
last half of The Partners are equally vivid of the bush—and equally reminescent of 
Hemingway’s Men Without Women. This last is intended for a Commentator who 
said that our reviews of fiction would be improved by the comparison of some books 
with others. This, by those who have read the books mentioned, may be seen as a 
fairly justifiable comparison. 

HELEN MORAN 
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BELLES-Ei ts 


TESTAMENT OF YOUTH. By Vera Brirrain. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


MORTON’S FOLLY. By J. B. Morton. Illustrated by NicHoLas BENTLEY. 
Sheed & Ward. 6s. ; 


ALL TRIVIA. By Locan PearsaLu SmiTH. Constable. 55. 
I TAKE THIS CITY. By Giyn Roberts. Jarrolds. ros. 6d. 


ERSONAL reminiscence is not to be indulged in lightly by a reviewer, but per- 
Pe I may be allowed to say that it was a peculiarly moving experience for me 
to read Testament of Youth, Miss Vera Brittain’s autobiographical story of the years 
1900-1925, because it is just twenty years since I sat in her parents’ house at Buxton, 
discussing with her our mutual dislike of the provinces, our literary ambitions, and 
our hopes for the future, after an amateur performance of Raffles, in which we had 
both taken part. From that day to this we have never met, but here is Testament of 
Youth, a vivid and compelling reminder of the trials and sufferings which were the 
common lot of those of us who were thrown into a chaotic and war-ridden world at 
a time when we should normally have gone up to the university or begun some 
prosaic occupation as a means of earning a living. Miss Brittain states her purpose in 
writing Testament of Youth very concisely in the Foreword : 

For nearly a decade I have wanted, with a growing sense of urgency, to write something 
which would show what the whole War and post-war period—roughly, from the years 
leading up to 1914 until about 1925—has meant to the men and women of my generation, 
the generation of those boys and girls who grew up just before the War broke out. I 
wanted to give, too, if I could, an impression of the changes which that period brought 
about in the minds and lives of very different groups of individuals belonging to the large 
section of middle class society from which my own family comes. 

It is for this reason that Miss Brittain has wisely made her own experiences the main 
theme of the book, and it is astonishing that she has succeeded in writing with the 
greatest possible frankness without giving offence to any of the people whom she 
mentions. She has had one stroke of luck, if it may be called luck. Her own corres- 
pondents found her letters so interesting and memorable that almost all of them have 
been preserved, so that she has been able to recapture her own moods and feelings 
of the past, and the result is a graphic, leisurely and compelling narrative, acting as a 
stimulus and a reminder to those who went through similar experiences. 

Testament of Youth is a chapter of social history, which shows a middle-class family 
reacting to the violent and disconcerting occurrences of the war period, but it is also 
the autobiography of an exceptionally sensitive and sanely critical young woman, 
whose fairness and modesty do not in the least detract from the vividness of her 
impressions. In 1914 Miss Brittain was happy in the friendship of her brother and his 
three friends. In 1918 she was the survivor of the group, and one of them had been 
engaged to her when he was killed. These two facts give a far better idea of the 
author’s courage in writing this finely conceived and beautifully written book than 
any amount of critical appreciation. 

If I had my way, I would place copies of Testament of Youth in the hands of every 
boy and girl of eighteen in this country. The heroism and horror of war are to be 


found in it, but above all there is the hope and strength to be got from strenuous 
endeavour : 
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To look forward, I concluded, and to have courage—the courage of adventure, of 
challenge, of initiation, as well as the courage of endurance—that was surely part of 
fidelity. The lover, the brother, the friends whom I had lost, had all in their different ways 
possessed this courage, and it would not be utterly wasted if only, through those who were 
left, it could influence the generation still to be, and convince them that, so long as the 
spirit of man remained undefeatable, life was worth having and worth living. If somehow 
I could make my contemporaries, and especially those who, like myself, had once lost 
heart, share this belief ; if perhaps, too, I could have children, and pass on to them the 
desire for this courage and the impulse to redeem the tragic mistakes of the generation 


which gave them birth, then Roland and Edward and Victor and Geoffrey would not have 
died vainly after all. 


It seems fitting to turn from Miss Brittain’s evocation of the past to Mr. Morton’s 
always admirable castigation of the follies of the present ; and it seems to me that he 
is at his best in the “‘ Beachcomber ” column from which the contents of Morton’s 
Folly are reprinted. Most of the old gang are here. Lady Cabstanleigh and Mrs. 
Wretch still pursue their inane social round. Prodnose has become rather more 
endearing than before. He has, it appears, a real affection for Beachcomber, and when 
Captain “ Stag ” Fauncewaters, heaviest of sportsmen, suggests that Beachcomber 
may have been mobbed for disturbin’ the grouse on the moors in Scotland, Prodnose 
hurries to the rescue: ‘‘ He would not do that. He is kindly at heart, in spite of all 
his blustering.” 

There is a pleasant account of a walking tour over the border and into Scotland, 
and Mr. Morton’s powers of observation are as agile as ever : 


The names of the mountains and farms are a sweet symphony: Snouthead, Nout, 
Ritty Rig, Dryhopehope, Witchie Knowe, Ugly Grain, Murt Grain, Damhead, Foul- 
shiels, and so on. 

The learned Dr. Strabismus (Whom God Preserve) of Utrecht, continues on his 
erratic course and of all his new inventions I like best a new method of catching 
herrings. Divers press the fish down to the bottom of the ocean with bits of board, 
and then drive them into a kind of compound, or under-water stockade. They 
starve to death in the stockade, and then other divers go down and bring them to the 
surface. Narkover is as disturbed and troublesome as ever, and the contemporary 
poets provide Mr. Morton with numerous opportunities for good parody. A new 
feature is “‘ A Dictionary For To-day,” in which there is some startling information 
as, for example, that Brewer is an almost obsolete word now meaning a chemist and 
that Avenue is the scene of a politician’s explorations. I think that my favourite is 
Edict, which is described as being a statement about bathing-dresses, made by town 
councillors. There is no doubt that a daily ration of Beachcomber is the best possible 
corrective to the unpleasant results of a diet of popular journalism. 

The art of Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith is mannered and polished in the highest 
degree, and it is unlike anything else in English literature. His new volume All 
Trivia contains a reprint of both collections of Trivia, and also Afterthoughts and 
Last Words. Immediately after the title page there is to be found this announcement : 


THE AUTHOR 
These pieces of moral prose have been written, dear Reader, by a large Carnivorous 
Mammal, belonging to that sub-order of the Animal Kingdom, which includes also the 
Orang-outang, the tusked Gorilla, and the gentle Chimpanzee. 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has often been accused of being a too conscious stylist, but he 
is not to be confused for an instant with any of the writers who are so preoccupied 
with’ the manner of self expression that they allow the matter to take care of itself. 
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He is well worth listening to on all kinds of subjects, and at times he reveals a brutal 
frankness that is the more effective because of the impression of surprise it produces 
in the reader, as, for instance in the section headed simply : 

WHAT HAPPENS. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Thomas, speaking of a modern novel, “ it certainly does seem strange ; 
but the novelist was right. Such things do happen.” ‘‘ But, my dear Sir,” I burst out, in 
the rudest manner, “‘ think what life is—just think what really happens! Why people 
suddenly swell up and turn dark purple ; they hang themselves on meathooks ; they are 
drowned in horse-ponds, are run over by butchers’ carts, and are burnt alive—cooked like 


mutton chops ! ” 
It is difficult to imagine anything more effective in its way than the brief : 


CARAVANS 
Always over the horizon of the Sahara move those soundless caravans of camels, 
swaying with their padded feet across the desert, till in the remoteness of my mind they 
fade away, and vanish. 

Any reader who is interested in seeing what new effects can be produced by an 
expert writer of prose experimenting with the resources—some of them hitherto 
untried—of the English language, will treasure All Trivia. 

Mr. Glyn Roberts’s J Take This City was apparently written some time ago as a 
certain amount of the information in it is out of date. The publisher says that : 

having written in most of the national papers and earned for himself the name of “ The 

young man with a flail,”” Glyn Roberts turned to the composition of this astonishing and, 
perhaps, unique book. 

It was a relief to find that Mr. Roberts was not so very destructive after all. He made 
his descent upon the capital from a tiny Welsh village and he has an obvious talent 
for journalism. There are pages in this book which make one think that, in time, he 
may be capable of more enduring stuff. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


JOSEPH WARTON’S ESSAY ON POPE. A HISTORY OF THE FIVE 
EDITIONS. By Wittiam Darnatt MacCuintocx, M.A. University of North 
Carolina Press. ros. 6d. 


THE CRITICISM OF POETRY (Warton Lecture on English Poetry, British 
Academy). By F. L. Lucas. Milford. 1s. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Marjorie WILLIAMS. 
(English Association Pamphlet No. 84.) 


EDMUND SPENSER: A CRITICAL STUDY. By B. F. C. Davis. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


DRYDEN. By CurisToPHER Hous. Duckworth. ros. 


RITING about literature may belong to either of two kinds: that which is 

primarily concerned with facts, and that which is primarily concerned with 
ideas ; that which aims at furnishing the mind of the reader, and that which aims at 
enlightening it. A work which is fully successful in one of these aims will succeed 
in the other also; that which furnishes, enlightens; and that which enlightens, 
enriches. But it would be well if critics, before they set out to write, made up their 
minds which of these two ends it was their primary object to achieve. The books 
enumerated above, which provide excellent examples of both kinds, and of the sort 
of writing which falls lamentably between the two, enforce this moral. 

Professor MacClintock sticks to the facts. He has taken for his subject Joseph 
Warton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, one of the most interesting pieces 
of criticism written in the eighteenth century, and studied the changes introduced 
into it by its author in the successive editions which appeared between 1746 and 1782. 
Professor MacClintock began the work on which this study is founded forty years ago, 
and now presents us with the result in a slim book of some 70 pages, richly furnished 
with facsimile title-pages of the original editions, notes, references, and a biblio- 
graphical appendix. The record is a record of minutiae: Professor MacClintock 
rarely risks a generalization, and is content simply to classify the omissions, additions, 
and alterations made by Warton in response to the changing taste of his age and to his 
own developing knowledge and literary judgment. Warton was a learned and sensi- 
tive man ; he and his brother were scholars and poets ; and their researches into the 
past of English poetry had a considerable influence on its future. Professor Mac- 
Clintock’s patient record of the actual text of this early manifesto of revolt against 
undue worship of the Augustans is worth a dozen vague essays on Wordsworth’s 
Fore-runners, or the Beginnings of the Romantic Spirit. 

In so complete a study it is not surprising that one or two details call for amend- 
ment or re-consideration : p. 11 Warburton’s first 8vo. edition of Pope should be 
dated 1751; p. 33 Mathias’ attack on Warton’s edition of Pope deserves a more 
detailed examination ; it is improper to describe it as a “ review”; p. 33 cacus 
should be-Cacus ; p. 40 it is difficult to know what Professor MacClintock means by 
the strange description of the third edition of the Essay as an edition “ with uncut 
edges”; p. 41 it is surely inaccurate to say that Winchester was “‘ only a few hours’ 
ride from London” ; pp. 45, 56, Warton’s omission of the words “at present ” 


seems better accounted for by the passage of 20 years, than by the considerations 
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advanced by Professor MacClintock ; pp. 45, “ his poem Isis’’ appears to be an 
error, for “ his brother’s poem The Triumph of Isis”; p. 46 the printer has made 
havoc of the title of Martinelli’s work ; p. 56 (c) the first example quoted seems to be 
wrongly classified among those changes which widen the application of the original ; 
p. 72 for “ Wykemites ” read “‘ Wykehamists.” 

If Professor MacClintock’s work on Joseph Warton is an excellent example of 
criticism with its eye on facts, Mr. Lucas’s Warton lecture (it belongs to a series 
founded in honour of Joseph’s brother Thomas) is an equally admirable example of 
criticism devoted to ideas. His first page—a series of reflections inspired by the 
landscape of Greece—might provoke a suspicion that the reader was in for an airy, 
unsubstantial, discourse. He has only to read further to see that the opening 
is genuinely effective; for Mr. Lucas’s whole lecture is a plea for a return 
to the sanity and the balance, the proper appreciation of the relation between form 
and matter, feeling and its artistic expression, which inspired alike the poetry and the 
criticism of the Greeks. In an age when critics are ready to admire anything that is 
offered them—partly perhaps because they are so afraid that if they reject anything 
they may be discovered by posterity to have condemned a masterpiece—it is a rare 
and a very pleasing experience to find a defence, clearly reasoned and admirably 
written, of the view that, after all, there are aesthetic standards, that there is a 
difference, in art as in life, between what is great and what is petty. If Mr. Lucas 
does not attempt to provide us with the magic key to the ultimate problem—a key 
which no one has ever supplied, or ever will—that is but another instance of his 
wisdom ; at least he lifts his readers out of the morass in which many contemporary 
critics would plunge them, and puts them on the high road, with his assertion that 
great art is at least not unconnected with nobility of character and life. Nor, in all 
this, is there the least suggestion that Mr. Lucas is anything remotely resembling a 
prig: his knowledge, his sanity, his humour, save him from that. He brings the same 
seriousness and discrimination, relieved by touches of a somewhat scathing wit, to 
bear upon the work of the wilder poets and critics of to-day as upon the work of their 
predecessors for whom he has a greater admiration. His essay will delight those who 
welcome a breath of fresh air and sense in criticism, and may even convert some of 
those who prefer the stuffiness and nonsense which prevails to-day. 

The two biographies are pre-eminent only in size among the books noted above. 
They are both examples of the kind of writing that is neither one thing nor the other. 
Mr. Davis’s is to be preferred : a brief sketch of Spenser’s life is prefixed to chapters 
on the different aspects of his work. It is informative and on the whole judicious, 
and the references show that the author is au courant with contemporary scholarship. - 
But the scholar will ask for something more: for a fuller account, a detailed back- 
ground ; less generalising and less moralising, and more information ; while the 
ordinary reader may feel, ungratefully, that the book is a little dull. 

Dullness, at all events, Mr. Hollis, in his sketch of Dryden, has striven to avoid. 
He misses no opportunity to refer to Nell Gwynn, and his glances back from the 
Restoration at the morality of to-day are always brightness itself. Yet the reader 
cannot help feeling that here is a book written quickly on a subject which 
the author chose, before he knew much about it, simply because it seemed 
to him attractive. Deeper learning, we feel, is necessary if the author is to 
correct Mr. Thorn-Drury, deeper learning if he is to write a book which will inform 
the student, deeper learning, above all, if he is to produce that penetrating and 
brilliant portrait which he evidently intended. Nor can we feel quite at ease 
about his judgment. Mr. Lucas, in his Warton lecture, spoke with just disapprobation 
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of an age which preferred the blank verse of Dryden to that of Shakespeare ; 
when Mr. Hollis tells us that ‘‘ in All For Love Dryden wrote poetry that challenges 
Shakespeare ” we feel misgivings which are not allayed when he quotes 


*‘ T’ve been a thriftless debtor of your loves 
And run out much in riot from your stock”’ 


with the following comment: “ If it be without meaning—as it is—to say of those 
or any other lines of blank verse that they are better than the verse of Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra, at least we can say that it is hardly credible that any one who 
knows them should deny Dryden’s claim to be included among the greatest masters 
of English verse.” 

Miss Williams, in a brief pamphlet published by the English Association, gives a 
delightful sketch, drawn chiefly from Shenstone’s letters and Graves’s Recollections, 
of the centre of that ‘“‘ Warwickshire céterie ”? made known to many readers by the 
late Dean Hutton’s Burford Papers. 


JOHN SPARROW 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE CONWAY. By Joun MaserIELD. Heinemann. ros. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DUNDAS, FIRST VISCOUNT MELVILLE, 1742-1811. 
By Cyrit MatTHeson. Constable. 20s. 


THE HERSCHEL CHRONICLE : THE LIFE-STORY OF WILLIAM HERS- 
CHEL AND HIS SISTER CAROLINE. Edited by his Granddaughter, Con- 
STANCE A. LusBock. Cambridge University Press. 215. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Hizarre BEtLoc. Peter Davies. 5s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF TOLSTOY. By Countess ALEXANDRA ToxsToy. Translated 
by Evena Varneck. Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


LENIN. By Ratpy Fox. Gollancz. 5s. 


SAILORS, STATESMEN AND OTHERS. By Lrt.-Compr, Tue Hon. J. M. 
Kenwortuy. Rich & Cowan. 18s. 


HOUGH Mr. Masefield’s new book is, in the strictest sense, merely a history 

of the Mercantile Marine School Ship Conway, in which the Poet Laureate 
served as a cadet in the early ’nineties, it might also be described, and quite correctly, 
as an exceptionally interesting collection of personal memoirs. For Mr. Masefield’s 
method—though he does not waste our time explaining it—has evidently been to get 
in touch with as many Old Conways as possible, and obtain from each of them a few 
pages of personal reminiscences—the more personal the better. These reminiscences 
he has deftly fitted in between the bare bones of the history of the Conway, which, 
in itself, does not amount to very much. Between brief statements of fact, the most 
important of which were the changes of ship (the first Conway was inaugurated as a 
training ship in 1859 and the present vessel was taken over from the Admiralty in 
1876) the greater part of the narrative is enclosed in inverted commas, indicating that 
the story is being told by some Old Conway. The names of the writers are never 
given, and the advantages of this anonymity are apparent in the delightfully free and 
outspoken tone of the book, and in the vigorous criticism of some of the more foolish 
of the old regulations only recently superseded. Mr. Masefield’s own contributions 
are distinguishable not only by their literary style, but also by their dates (for chrono- 
logical order is carefully preserved). Yet it is a remarkable tribute to the sailor’s time- 
honoured gift for yarning that his colleagues’ contributions, as a whole, do not suffer 
at all badly by comparison. Or perhaps it is a tribute to his own editing. 

Anyhow, this entirely new method of compilation has produced an extraordinarily 
interesting book—the most human, and complete, and obviously honest picture of an 
educational establishment that I ever remember to have read. If only ‘we could 
persuade the historians of our public schools to adopt the same method ! The 
Conway was always “ rough”’; Mr. Masefield makes no bones about the bullying, 
nor about the crude quality of most of the food and the inadequacy of the teaching. 
““ New chums ” were put through it—and probably still are—in a manner that would 
never be tolerated ashore. “ If they went to the playing fields, they did not have much 
play, if they went to the swimming baths they were ducked.” But though bullying 
was common, fights were rare. I think it is Mr. Masefield himself who records one 
dramatic occasion when, in the course of a particularly bloody contest, one of the 
seconds passed a sponge full of Worcester Sauce over his principal’s lacerated frame— 
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with startling effect. Floggings also were rare. And if discipline was strict, the boys 
had enough spirit for a number of mutinies of the milder kind, which are amusingly 
described here. It is easy to make too much fuss about “ roughness.” These lads gave 
and took hard knocks, but they were not mere brainless Philistines ; their present 
historian records that drawing and painting were among their favourite occupations 
when off duty ; and the Poet Laureate of England took his first bite at literature 
on those noisy decks. 

Forty years ago the cadets of the Conway grumbled a good deal at their antiquated 
system of training. They knew that navigation, the use of the ship’s instruments and 
all boat-work, were excellently taught ; but they also knew that the Conway’s masts, 
yards and rigging were hopelessly out-of-date and that if they went to sea in a clipper 
they would have to begin all over again. They longed for really up-to-date gear aloft. 
Yet, as Mr. Masefield remarks, “‘ These things for which we longed did not come ; 
the passing of sail soon made most of them unnecessary.” The whole atmosphere is 
different to-day—yet not too different ; so is the teaching. The book ends on a nete 
of optimism which seems to be thoroughly justified. 

Mr. Cyril Matheson very truly remarks in his preface that the fame of the Younger 
Pitt has tended to over-shadow the reputations of those who worked with him. One 
of the ablest of these was Henry Dundas, the first Scottish commoner to rise to Cabinet 
rank in this country. Yet, as Mr. Matheson observes, the average Englishman thinks 
of Dundas as a fortunate but not too honest “‘ climber,”’ who first inaugurated the 
tradition of giving all the best posts in India to Scots, and was subsequently impeached 
by Parliament for his corruption and jobbery while at the Admiralty. The one really 
well-known incident in his career is the amazing scene in the House of Commons, 
when the motion against him was carried by the Speaker’s casting vote, amid howls of 
exultation from his enemies, one of them giving a ‘“‘ View Hallo ! ” and crying, “‘ We 
have killed the fox ! ”’, while Pitt, who had failed to save his friend, sat in tears on the 
Treasury Bench. But as Mr. Matheson easily shows, there is much more in it than 
this. He stoutly defends Dundas’s policy in Scotland, in India, and at the War Office 
—where, if he was not one of the most brilliant of our War Ministers, he was con- 
siderably more active and efficient than readers of Sir John Fortescue’s History of the 
British Army might have been led to suppose. Even at the Admiralty he did much to 
increase the efficiency of the fleet which Nelson led to victory at Trafalgar soon after 
Dundas resigned. Mr. Matheson has used a great deal of new material, which not 
only adds force to his views, but gives fresh detail and intimacy to the portrait of 
Dundas himself. For instance, the full story of the Scottish politician’s romantic 
- association with Lady Anne Lindsay is told here for the first trme. She treated him 
cruelly—as her own brother said, “ like a dog.” 

Those elderly historians who are still seeking for justifications for the Hanoverian 
usurpation, might do worse than concentrate upon the arrival in this country in 1738 
of young William Herschel, who was tired of playing the hautboy in the band of the 
Hanoverian Guards, before small and apathetic audiences who did not seem to care 
whether the musicians were present or absent. He got a better audience here ; 
deserted music for science ; established for ever his fame as an astronomer; and 
founded a very remarkable family, whose tradition of charm and hospitality has only 
recently been emphasised by the publication of a translation of the memoirs of Sophie 
v. la Roche, our little German visitor of 1786. Herschel was a great personality as 
well as a great scientist and the story of his life in England was well worth putting 
together. He was the discoverer of the planet Uranus and the first President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. He took all England to his heart, became a devout 
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member of the Established Church, and, in short, acclimatised himself to his adopted 
country in a manner which would hardly be possible nowadays. Much of the infor- 
mation contained in this erudite yet very readable biography will be unknown to the 
average reader. It is one of the best biographies of the year. ites 

Mr. Belloc’s short sketch of William the Conqueror is an exhilarating little book, so 
skilfully arranged that we never realise that the author has said as much in half a 
volume as most*men could say in two. After careful consideration I do not hesitate 
to classify the book as a model of the thirty-thousand-word biography, worthy of 
comparison with Southey’s Nelson. He draws a masterly pen-portrait of his subject, 
he leans back and comments at his ease ; no important fact is omitted, and if the 
description of Hastings is a little reduced you do not think of that till afterwards. 
Mr. Belloc can do this kind of thing like no other living writer. 

The sorrows of Tolstoy in his later years form a subject more heart-rending and 
considerably more genuine to modern ears than the sorrows, of, for instance, Werther. 
Yet they pall after the first few chapters. This account of the matter is written by his 
daughter Alexandra, with notable impartiality and with a very proper determination 
not to conceal the fact that Tolstoy’s wife, with all her faults, had a very good case 
against an utterly impossible husband. There is a good deal of unconscious humour 
in the book, largely owing to the American translation. A hospital doctor is said to 
have been rough to his patients and even to have “ called them down sometimes ”— 
and so on. But it is a valuable contribution to the history of Tolstoy’s life. ‘The same 
may be said, with reservations, of Mr. Ralph Fox’s heroic portrait of Lenin, the 
Russian Dictator. Mr. Fox was himself for three years a member of the Russian 
Communist Party and knows what he is talking about. The weakness of the book is 
that there is no attempt at criticism. Lenin is all white, Trotsky and his other oppon- 
ents all black. The inhuman murder of the Tsar and his wife and family is recorded 
with a chilly aloofness which, in an English writer, seems unnatural. But I have no 
doubt that the book will be widely read by those who have been inocculated with the 
new morality, and—as a biography and a work of research—it deserves it. 

There are parts of Commander Kenworthy’s book which read very like wha 
parliamentarians call a “‘ personal explanation ”’ ; and just as the House of Commons 
invariably fills up when one of these “ personal explanations ” is about to be made, 
so it may safely be anticipated that these are the parts of the book which will attract 
most popular attention, and no doubt, “‘ sympathetic cheers.’”’ We learn how it was 
that Commander Kenworthy never became Viceroy of India, and exactly how Lord 
Snowden behaved when he thought he was being offered the leadership of the Labour 
Party (he has since violently denied the story), and why Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
does not keep his friends. It is all very outspoken and undeniably interesting, with 
the present Prime Minister as the villain of the piece and Horatio Bottomley, rather 
unexpectedly, as a minor hero. Commander Kenworthy is a born politician, delights 
in the political game and succeeds in communicating much of his zest to the reader. 
But I must confess that I preferred his account of his experiences on active service in 
the war and afterwards at the Admiralty. He claims to have played an active part 
in preparing the plans for the attacks on Zeebrugge and Ostend, and many of his 
comments on naval organization and defence seem to be of interest and value. In 
Parliament his greatest service was probably the instruction of the leading members 
of the Labour Party in the more obvious aspects of the Indian problem, of which 
most of them knew almost nothing. 


-CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE BEAUTY OF ENGLAND. By Tuomas Burke. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
ON FOOT IN DEVON. By Henry Wiuramson. Maclehose. 5s. 


A SURVEY OF THE MANOR OF WYE. Edited by HELEN MunLFeLp. Columbia 
University Press and P. S. King. 20s. 


HISTORY OF BAGENDON. By Georce Epwarp Regs. Published by the Author 
at Bagendon Rectory, Cirencester. 7s. 6d. and 6s. 


~ Ne autumn’s fires burn slowly along the woods” and the ever-changing 

beauty of the English countryside has reached its culminating point and 
begins to enter upon that period of decay whence creeps out the delicate loveliness of 
the spring. Mr. Burke tells us that every County of England has its own particular 
season in which to display its distinctive charm. All times and all seasons cast their 
spell and so the present time is as good as any other for reading the book with the 
bold title The Beauty of England. The admirable audacity of the attempt to describe 
that beauty in a small volume of 350 pages disarms criticism. There is no need. 
Its weapons are fallen long before the end is reached. 

I have derived an uncommon pleasure from reading this book. Mr. Burke’s know- 
ledge is voluminous, his tastes eclectic; and, writing of hundreds of towns and 
villages, he accomplishes the remarkable feat of writing freshly about each, so that it 
becomes a study of prose style as well as of topography. And you who had begun to 
despair of the country, seeing what dreadful things are done in our land, may well 
arise from its perusal with a new hope, for you will become aware of tracts of country 
and remote villages where the motor car’s exhaust is a curiosity, and the petrol pump 
non-existent. Where will you find this unspoiled beauty ? Notin the “ beauty spots” ; 
the motor age has left them vulgarly tarnished, conspicuously adorned with the litter 
baskets which someone has called the wire skeletons at the feast of democracy. Not 
in the seaside resorts where the ‘‘ keen wind salt with spray ” comes to you midst 
raucous surroundings—it is not without significance that Mr. Burke mentions none 
of these. It is in the placid homely villages and the quiet, unnoticed country where 
“with secure delight, the upland hamlet will invite.” ‘‘ The English village, its 
tidiness, its casual but effective grouping, its glowing tranquility, its smugness and 
its youth-in-age, expresses a large part of the English spirit.’ So also the small 
towns, each with its characteristic quality, and the large ones, embedded though they 
be in dull Victorian streets and suburbs, have cores ripe with gracious Georgian 
houses and mediaeval halls and churches. Mr. Burke distils their essence and endows 
us with its fragrance. He takes you, for example, to Nottingham, which beats the 
world for pretty girls and underground passages. Some half-dozen of its inns still 
brew their own beer (I was told by the excise officer in Nottingham, not long ago, that 
there were still 40 pubs. in and around it, which did so). At Norwich he unearths 
an engaging specimen of Elizabethan oratory at a feast given by the mayor. A worthy 
citizen is proposing his health. This is the peroration : 


“ Shove it about, twirl your cap-cases, handle your jugs, and Huzza for Maister 
Mayor and his brethren their worships.” 
Cerne Abbas dreaming of bygone prosperous days,—‘ the ring of boots upon the 
cobbles is almost a noise’; the wild beauty of Wicken Fen ; Bridgnorth, “ a page 
torn out of Hans Anderson ”’ ; the deep quietness along Hadrian’s Wall—Mr. Burke 
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paints them all with vivid touches. East Hendren he thinks the prize village of 
England, Paddington her most alluring railway station. At that ancient seaport, King’s 
Lynn, he discovers a leading local industry to be the manufacture of steam round- 
abouts. But those other ports of stranded pride, Rye he scarcely mentions, Winchel- 
sea not at all. Perhaps because they are in Sussex, about which much-sung county he 
is quite disillusioned ; and he does not like Battersea Park nor Alnwick. Elsewhere 
it is all benediction. Where’er he walks he pays due homage to the genius loci: Mary 
Webb in Shropshire, the Brontés at Haworth, Mary Linskill, whose memory is still 
cherished at Whitby. I am grateful to him for his little essay on that rare spirit 
Reginald Farrer, whose garden he visited at Clapham in Yorkshire ; but I amshocked 
to learn that he finds both Thackeray and Scott “‘ unreadable on the dullest day.”’ 

The second book on my list has a similar plot but different characterization and a 
very special brand of humour, rich and rare. You will enjoy On Foot in Devon 
without thinking of it as a contribution to the science of topography. As you would 
have expected of the author of The Pathway, Mr. Williamson’s knowledge of birds 


and shells and fish is extensive and peculiar, and some precious scraps of information 


are embedded in the text with lavish carelessness. Thus we learn that ‘‘ a lousy 
salmon is indubitably a clean-run fish ; for the sea lice die very soon in freshwater ”’ : 
“the act of spreading the toes on sand removes all irritability from the mind ” : 
“« farmers complain of the hard times, yet it is noticeable that many of them own cars 
of the latest model,” and, finally, ‘‘ it is fatal to the rhythm of walking to stop in 
pubs in the midday.” His beguiling motto is: “‘ Let one take all things easily and 
lightly, and not curse the wheels or the fumes or the crowds of people or their ideas.” 

The Manor of Wye in Kent was granted by William the Conqueror to Battle Abbey 
with extensive privileges, the royal comment on his own action being “‘ I take it away 
from my body and confer it upon my soul ;’’ and in those hands it remained until 
the Dissolution. During that period several surveys were drawn up and the Latin 
text of one of these has been transcribed and learnedly edited by an American scholar, 
Miss Maud Muhlfeld. She dates it from internal evidence between 1450 and 1452. 
It is well known that the manorial system (which was extraordinarily unsystematic) 
had very exceptional features in Kent, because, it is said, the men of Kent put up 
such a stout resistance that to placate them, the conqueror allowed them to retain 
their ancient privileges. Be that as it may villeinage was non-existent in Kent ; and 
it had its special laws of inheritance, known as gavelkind, and curious land measure- 
ments. Miss Muhlfeld believes that there existed a ‘“‘ strong Roman influence in the 
county ”’ and this study throws much light on these customs and upon the social 
conditions of the fifteenth century. Incidentally it shows that some of the most 
prominent of the Wye tenants took part in the Cade rebellion, which ‘‘ tends to 
confirm the statement that the rising was due to political dissatisfaction and not 
economic distress.”’ The survey is a valuable and important primary source. 

The History of Bagendon was written by the Rector, Mr. Rees, in answer to a 
challenge in Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire, which said there was “ nothing of 
interest in this parish.” He emerges triumphantly. Notable people were its lords of 
the Manor, including desperate rebels, a royal gaoler, a queen’s husband, and a 
murdered conspirator with a monument in the Abbey (Tom of Ten Thousand). 
The exciting story, with records of the parish, from the days when the lias was 
deposited to the erection of the war memorial, has been cleverly woven by Mr. Rees 
into a fascinating chronicle. It is something which should be done for every parish. 


H. G. CORNER 


~ 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE. By Peter FLEMING. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
THE EMPTY QUARTER. By H. St. J. B. Puitsy. Constable. 21s. 
BELOW BRIDGES. By Perer BELLoc. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “ TEDDY.” By Ertinc Tamps. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
SEAPLANE SOLO. By Francis CuIcHEsTeR. Faber & Faber. ros. 6d. 


my Ree modern undergraduate makes, on the whole, an extremely companionable 
traveller. Under a flippant demeanour he conceals courage and _ resolution ; 
and beneath an air of cynical disillusionment, proper to his age, you will soon discover 
a hearty zest for seeing things. He writes invariably with fluency and grace—some- 
times, like Mr. Fleming, with real distinction ; and if he seems to look at the world 
and its inhabitants more for the purpose of laughing at them than admiring them, you 
are compelled to admit that he is equally ready to laugh at himself. It is hardly too 
much to say that within the last few years he has established a new school of travel- 
writing, different in tone from anything that has gone before—not merely subjective 
but keenly observant, always on the look-out for new and significant facts, distrustful 
of tradition, completely sure of itself, yet distinguished by a gay and mocking humour 
which is undeniably attractive to the middle-aged. It seems to me much more typical 
of the best that is in this age than our languorous, effeminate, key-hole-peeping— 
but that is another literary question ! 

It is time, I think, that the critics began to recognise and acclaim this new kind of 
travel writing. If they want a text for their eulogiums, they will hardly find a better 
one than Mr. Peter Fleming’s Brazilian Adventure. It begins in the true atmosphere 
of romance—a young man, apparently just down from the University, with nothing 
particular to do ; an advertisement in the Agony Column of The Times ; an exciting 
suggestion of looking for the explorer, Fawcett, who was lost in the Brazilian jungle 
eight years ago; an impulsive answer to “‘ Box X”’; an interview with a bearded 
and impressive ‘‘ organizer ”’ of the proposed expedition and with some of its mem- 
bers, all very youthful like yourself ; a casual glance at the maps ; a hasty buying of 
kit ; and before you know where you are you are sitting in a deck-chair on a liner 
bound for South America, making unkind comments on your fellow passengers. 

The second and third acts were even more exciting than the first. There had been 
no real organizing ; nothing was ready for them ; the only idea of the official leader 
of the expedition, whom they found awaiting them, was to avoid taking any risk and, 
above all, not to get mixed up in the Fawcett affair. What he had desired was a mere 
shooting party, and one or two of the English members of the expedition (whose 
names Mr. Fleming never mentions) agreed with him. But when this “ leader ” 
refused to move out of the comparatively well-known waters of the River Araguaya, 
the more determined adventurers among them decided to plunge into the interior 
alone, looking for Fawcett’s trail. They knew nothing of the language or the people ; 
none of them had been in Brazil before ; and, as far as I can make out, they allowed 
themselves only five days in which to cover a distance of about three hundred miles, 
there and back ! 

It was a mad project, but a plucky one, done desperately, hopelessly, for con- 
science’s sake and for the good of their own souls, so that they might not return to 
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England without having made some attempt to solve the mystery of a brave man’s 
death which was supposed to be the principal motive of their journey. That 
mystery is still unsolved to-day : the most that can be said is that it seems certain that 
Fawcett and his party were murdered by the Indians. But Mr. Fleming and his 
few companions have the satisfaction of feeling that they did their best, in very trying 
circumstances, and that, if they did not find Fawcett or his grave, they tramped 
through many miles of primeval forest and open plain where no white foot had ever 
tramped before. And, in spite of Mr. Fleming’s very true and very characteristic 
remark that “‘ The things you see would look exactly the same if you were not the first 
but the twenty-first white man to see them,” I hold that to be a gallant and enviable 
feat. But Mr. Fleming despises sentiment. He found the jungle as safe as Hampstead 
Heath. He never set eyes on a single snake. The Indians were affability itself. The 
perilous alligator is ‘ all my eye and Sir John Mandeville.” I was particularly pleased 
with his de-bunking of the Piranha or man-eating fish of the Brazilian rivers, which 
cuts such a terrific figure in nineteenth century travel literature, but is less talked of 
by the earlier explorers. Mr. Fleming waded through shoals of these creatures in the 
shallow water, kicking them out of his way, and ‘‘ could not but admire the rigid self- 
control with which they ruled their blood lust.”’ 

I hope that I have managed to indicate the rare quality of this book. Its jocularity 
does not conceal the real hardships and perils of this inland voyage : on the contrary, 
it emphasises them. The book makes a new contribution to geographical knowledge. 
It contains a number of charming pen-pictures of scenery entirely unknown to the 
civilised world. And it gives us an inspiring and encouraging picture of modern 
youth in action. 

For something like fourteen years past Mr. Philby has taken foremost place among 
the explorers of the Great Desert of Southern Arabia—one of the few parts of the 
world that can fairly be described as even less known than the interior of Brazil, 
since the Arabs themselves hardly know it. It is, in fact, “‘ the Empty Quarter.” Mr. 
Philby’s work is well known: he has solved many grographical mysteries, he has 
remade the map. But before he was ready to cross the Rubal Khali (the real Empty 
Quarter) from end to end, which was his great ambition, he heard, in January, 1931, 
that Mr. Bertram Thomas had anticipated him and was already half way across. 
Then Mr. Philby “ knew the full bitterness of disappointment.” But he stuck to his 
plans and, a year later, with the support of King Feisal of Iraq, was able to make the 
important journey which he describes in this book. He covered altogether 1,800 
miles, of which the last 350 were unknown even to his native guides, and he varied 
Mr. Thomas’s procedure by crossing the Empty Quarter from East to West. For a 
period of thirty-three days his caravan never saw a human being. Mr. Philby has 
worked with his usual care ; he gives us many maps and photographs taken by him- 
self ; and if his narrative lacks that liveliness which we have learnt to expect nowadays 
—being rather in the tradition of Doughty, whom moderns will not read—it is too full 
of information on a fascinating subject not to hold the attention of any reader who once 
opens the book. 

““ When a fellow goes for a sailor as young as I was,”’ says one of Mr. Peter Belloc’s 
characters, over his beer, “‘ ’tis nearly always the same fault as makes a girl marry a 
chap. She gets that proud of having him follow her about, bringing her things and 
saying nice things to her that she thinks it will always be the same, and that she’ll 
never be able to get along without him. She’s not married long before she finds out 
where the difference is | It’s the same with a fellow going to sea. He’s darn sure he’ll 
be an admiral up till the time he gets to sea and then he sees where the difference is. 
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But it’s just the same as the other ; the chap gets his girl before she has sense to see 
she could do all right without him, so has the sea got hold of the chap before he has 
the sense to see he could get along without it. For if you get bitten by the sea, you may 
as well be bitten by a rattle-snake for all you’ll ever recover from it.” 

There is much more of this kind of artless philosophy in Mr. Peter Belloc’s 
genuine and invigorating little book. Every word has obviously been taken down, 
straight from the sailor’s mouth, in the little inns in the neighbourhood of Victoria 
Dock Road which Mr. Belloc, as a journalist, has learnt to know well. But by far the 
best things in the book are the yarns, all new ones, all fresh and salty from the sea, 
such as one was beginning to suppose had disappeared from current literature. 
There are scores of them here, none of them dull and some of them real jewels. Mr. 
Belloc loves telling them and they do one good to read. 

The Cruise of the “ Teddy,” is a simple, straightforward narrative of a voyage 
undertaken in exceptional, even freakish circumstances. Mr. Erling Tambs, a young 
Norwegian, having made a little money out of a novel, buys an ancient pilot-cutter, 
forty feet in length over all, refits her, puts his young wife on board and (having by 
this time exhausted his funds) sets sail in a penniless condition for the Antipodes. 
By the time they got there, after a leisurely progress, the boat contained two other 
members of the family—young Tony, the Mate, aged about eighteen months and 
evidently a delightful character, and his baby sister. In the meantime Mr. Tambs had 
supported his little ark by sending newspaper articles home to Norway describing 
their movements ; he would then wait hopefully in port until the cheque arrived. 
But when they reached New Zealand, this source of wealth began slowly to run dry, 
and, according to the publisher’s note on the paper cover, this gallant little family is 
at present stranded out there, without resources, without even a boat—for the 
“Teddy ” was wrecked and nearly drowned the lot of them—relying, with their 
usual optimism, upon the proceeds of this present volume to bring them the where- 
withal to get home to Scandinavia. It is a thoroughly good little book, entirely without 
affectation, and I heartily hope that it will do the trick. I hope so particularly for the 
sake of Mrs. Tambs, who must be one of the greatest heroines of modern times ! 

Mr. Francis Chichester’s exploit was equally astonishing. He flew alone in a Moth 
aeroplane from New Zealand to Australia, stopping at one or two obscure Pacific 
islands on the way. At the second island it was found necessary to rebuild the plane, 
and this he achieved, with the help of some islanders, and duly finished his flight— 
a remarkable feat. He tells his story with gusto and with many dramatic flourishes, 
which we easily forgive. 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ESSRS. CONSTABLE have designed their Crown Constable Series to look 
M: both. dignified and attractive on the shelf.” The shape and binding are 
convenient and attractive. What exactly a dignified book is, individuals must 
judge for themselves. The series is remarkable for being neither trivial nor redundant. 


The latest three volumes all deserve their new edition. Many people will want to — 


read Flora’ Grierson’s translation of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini’s The Two Lovers. 
Stephen Hudson’s A True Story is one of the few novels that merited more attention 
than it received when first published. Michael Sadleir’s excellent and shrewd com- 
mentary on Trollope should be welcome to that part of the public who could not 
afford its original price. 


g d g ss 


IHE FABER LIBRARY now includes P. G. Wodehouse’s Louder and Funnier 

and A. G. Street’s Farmer’s Glory. ‘“‘ Always remember ” says Mr. Wodehouse ~ 
“that much as you may dislike this book, it could have been considerably worse.” 
It might on the other hand have been better if Mr. Wodehouse had not been embar- 
rassed, as he confesses that he was, by a request for light essays from so august a 
firm as Faber and Faber, “‘ the Russell Square twins.” A. G. Street is known for his 
wireless talks on farming. Farmer’s Glory, though it shows him to be a man of imagina- 
tion, is more valuable for the information it provides about the events and conditions 
of farmers’ lives than as a work of art or “‘ fiction.” 
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OME short stories by Pushkin, some plays by Webster and Ford, and Zola’s 

Germinal are now to be had in the Everyman Library. Although Pushkin was 
primarily a poet, his stories are of exceptional interest at the present time, when know- 
ledge of Russian life before the Revolution, of Russian thought and of the racial 
characteristics of the Russians, is essential to a proper understanding of the greatest 
political experiment of the century. There was no very pressing need to reprint 
The White Devil or The Duchess of Malft, nor even ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, except 
to make the Everyman Library more complete. But the other Ford play in this volume, 
The Broken Heart, will be new to many readers. It is not a very good play, but it 
has a certain interest. Its theme is the eternal triangle treated almost as a post- 
Ibsenite might treat it. It is one of the earliest problem-plays of domestic morality. 
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M3: FARQUHARSON SHARP has compiled for the Everyman Library a 
Bibliographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature, which does the needed service 
of emphasising the reader’s ignorance. What, for instance, do you know of Juhani Aho, 
Hendrik Conscience, Konrad von Wiirzburg, or Stanislas Przybyszewski ? 
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ne world will never be quite set right until every Englishman has read Mr. 
Chesterton’s poems. They are astoundingly invigorating. Although a man may 
deny all his beliefs, and disagree with his theories, he must still be excited by the 
rhetoric of his verse. The most convinced internationalist or the most eclectic cosmo- 
politan, if he has any English blood, will know a moment of passionate patriotism after 
aes Rolling English Road, His Collected Poems can now be had from Methuens 
or 7s. 6d. 


